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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——@—— 
HE new American President, Mr. Cleveland, took the 
oath on March 4th, in front of the Capitol, Washington, 
in presence of a splendid gathering of notabilities, and de- 
livered an address, on which we have commented elsewhere. 
It was conceived in an unusually lofty spirit, its essence being 
that the American people, in consequence of their very great- 
ness and success, were in danger of trying to break economic 
laws, which were irreversible and irresistible. They acted as 
if they had outgrown the idea of frugality. The currency 
was in confusion, the Tariff raised beyond the necessities of 
the Treasury, and the whole people taught to look to the 
Government for individual gain and protection. The Pension 
List, in particular, was evidence of “wild and reckless pro- 
fusion.” ‘ Paternalism” was rampant; though, “ while the 
people should cheerfully support the Government, its functions 
do not include the support of the people.” The system of aggre- 
gations called Trusts, “frequently constitute conspiracies 
against the people.” The President stood pledged to correct 
these evils; though he and the other agents of the people 
would act without hurry or “ vindictiveness,” seeking preven- 
tion and not punishment, but “ discrediting abject dependence 
upon Governmental favour.’ The President felt his grave 
responsibility, but found confidence in the generosity of the 
people, and the knowledge that a Supreme Being ruled the 
affairs of men. No hints were given as to the President’s 
methods, these being reserved for the first message to Con- 
gress, the date of which is not fixed. It is intended to avoid 
a special Session, and to fill the Treasury by a gold loan for 
some millions sterling; but: so great is the outlay caused 
by the monthly purchases of silver, that if there is any diffi- 
culty in collecting the loan in metal, Congress will be called 
together at once. 




















The trial of the Panama Directors for bribing Deputies 
and of Deputies for being bribed, opened on Wednesday, but 
is, of course, not yet finished. M. Baihaut, former Minister, 
has confessed; and M. Sans-Leroy, ex-Chairman of the 
Lottery Loan Committee, hesitates under cross-examination, 
though asserting confidently that the allegation of a bribe of 
£8,000 is false. He received £8,000 when he changed his 
opinion on the Lottery Loan, but it was from his wife’s dowry. 
The remainder of the accused give simple denials. It is pretty 
clear from the course of the evidence that the Panama Directors 
mean to state nearly all they know, and that as against Deputies 
the public believes them. The list of the 104 Deputies 
alleged to have received gratifications is at last to be pub- 
lished ; and it is confidently asserted in Paris that the Oppor- 
tunist party will be broken to pieces. It was a shock to the 
audience to hear from M. Charles de Lesseps that M. Cornelius 





the style of Constantinople rather than of a Western city. 


The German Military Bill is not passed yet, but there are 
signs that it will be accepted. The Deputies of the Centre 
refuse to declare themselves, and a section of the National 
Liberals, led by Major Hinze, decline to take the responsibility 
of refusing improvements “deemed necessary by military 
experts.” The Reichstag, moreover, on Wednesday passed a 
significant vote striking out the demand for six new war- 
vessels, for the arming of a number of ships, and for the con- 
struction of two dry docks at Kiel, all strongly urged by the 
Naval Department. That means that the Reichstag intends in 
its heart to vote the money for the reorganisation of the 
Army, and will spend nothing avoidable upon any other pur- 
pose lest the electors should accuse it of extravagance. There 
is no short service for the Navy to sweeten naval requirements. 


A meeting of the Conservative Party, called by Lord Salis- 
bury, was held on Wednesday in the great room of the Carlton 
Club. It was largely attended, Mr. Goschen, among others, 
being present, a formal evidence of his adhesion to that side, 
and was addressed by Lord Salisbury, Mr. Balfour, Lord 
Randolph Churchill, and many others. There were no re- 
porters, and a kind of secrecy was strongly enjoined; but it 
is known that Lord Salisbury announced the intention of the 
Opposition leaders to meet the Home-rule Bill on its second 
reading with the proposal that it be read this day six 
months. It was also announced that a determined resistance 
would be offered to the passing of the second reading before 
Easter, and to the forcing forward of any of the contentious 
measures. The plan of action was enthusiastically accepted, 
and a certain excitement was added to the meeting by a short 
speech from Lord Randolph Churchill, who thanked those 
present for the warm reception given him, and announced his 
intention in future of unhesitatingly following his “ brilliant 
leader,” Mr. Balfour. Nothing could exceed the unanimity of 
the meeting, and it is quite understood that Lord Salisbury’s 
tactics have the approval of the Liberal Unionists, and that 
the meeting will be followed by a determined effort to rouse 
the country. In presence of a crisis so great, the fear of a 
Dissolution has apparently died away. 


The Government are making great efforts to “rush ” the 
Home-rule Bill through its second reading before the Easter 
holidays. They are not anxious for much discussion of the 
measure in the electoral districts, and, besides, want to have 
clear space after Easter for the discussion in Committee. 
They are, however, hampered by the necessity of getting votes 
in Supply, and as the Unionists are opposed to this rushing, 
and are too numerous to be afraid of all-night sittings, success 
will be very difficult to achieve. The talk of incessant closure 
only rouses temper. Mr. Gladstone, however, is very anxious, 
and on Thursday, when stating that the “Irish Government 
Bill,” which was fixed for the 13th inst., could not come on 
before the 16th, he informed the House that he might have 
to ask Members to “make a sacrifice of their convenience 
either by sitting on Saturdays, or by curtailing the Easter 
holidays.” This is, of course, a distinct menace, if Members 
will discuss Army and Navy votes, to make them uncomfortable. 
Mr. Balfour promised to resist the seizure of the Saturdays, 
and so much irritation was exhibited among the rank-and-file 
that it is probable the rushing project will break down. We 
are deadly foes to obstruction at all times, but to hurry debate 
on a radical change of the Constitution and the cession 
of a province to a new governing power, is to abandon even 
the form of government by deliberation. 
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Mr. Balfour’s speech at the Conservative banquet at Ealing, 
on Wednesday, was full of good points. After remarking 
that the Bill was “a Bill for the worse government of Great 
Britain,” he went on to show that the clause forbidding the 
raising of a military force would not prevent the enrolment of 
Volunteers in accordance with the precedent of 1780. The 
proposal to make a Constitution in which the popular assembly 
“ shall have within it two kinds of majorities,” was one which 
no human being had ever made “in all the experiments in 
Constitutions which the world has seen.” If you have two 
majorities and two systems of taxation, you must have two 
Budgets, two Committees of Ways and Means, and two 
Appropriation Bills. Home-rule would drive capital out of 
Treland, and Irish labour would follow that capital to England, 
and increase the present competition of Irish labour. The diffi- 
culty of collecting the taxes due in Ireland would be enormous. 
Ireland is at present the paradise of smugglers; what would it 
be under Home-rule? Ireland’s quota was much too small. If 
the basis of wealth were taken, Ireland should pay £1,000,000 
more than it is proposed she shall pay. If population is taken, 
she would pay £6,000,000 more. If these two are combined, 
she would pay £3,000,000 more a year than under the Bill. 
We were then called upon to make Ireland a present of some 
£100,000,000, as well as to give her Home-rule. “The Irish are 
to tell us by what administrations we are to be governed ; the 
Irish are to control our taxation; the Irish are to manage our 
elections; and in order to remunerate them for this thankless 
task, we are going gratuitously to hand over 100 millions of 
our money to their pockets.” The speech was an excellent 
one, and the points should be pressed home by the minor 
speakers of the party. 


On Thursday, at Bradford, the Duke of Devonshire led off 
the popular campaign against the Home-rule Bill with a 
speech of which the only fault is its condensation. Every 
sentence is an argument, and every paragraph a final reason 
for resisting the Bill. The Duke dwelt much upon the case 
of Ulster, where thousands of loyal business men were pre- 
paring to transfer themselves and their capital to a country 
on whose laws they can depend; but his main subject of attack 
was the guarantees. He pronounced them worthless, because, 
even if the British Government wished to uphold them, they 
had left themselves no agency with which to doit. ‘“ Thereis 
no limitation upon the executive power, upon the action of the 
Trish Cabinet, corresponding or attempting to correspond with 
the limitation which the Bill imposes upon their powers of 
making laws. We must get distinctly into our minds that after 
this Bill passes the Imperial Government will not have a single 
Minister, executive officer, or official in Ireland who will be 
responsible to it or to our Parliament, but every man of them 
—from the Chief Secretary and from the members of the 
Lord-Lieutenant’s Cabinet to the humblest Civil servant, to 
the humblest tax-gatherer, the humblest bailiff or process- 
server—every person of official rank in Ireland—every official 
—will in future be under the orders, and under the sole orders, 
of their Cabinet, and will own no responsibility to the British 
Government or the British Parliament.” 
measure, that is the one which the English public has most 
completely missed. 


The Duke was, as usual, singularly fair towards opponents. 
He thought it, for instance, perfectly natural that a people 
immersed in their own business, and accustomed to confide in 
Mr. Gladstone, should, in the midst of the wide division of 
opinion, give him another chance of carrying out his plan. He 
did not say that the Irish Parliament would defy English 
opinion, or break needlessly through restrictions; he only 
said that, if pressed by opinion at home, or instigations from 
Irishmen abroad, it could disregard them if it would, and 
there would be no remedy but military force. He thought it 
no disgrace for Mr. Gladstone to fail; for under the conditions 
laid down for him, success was an impossibility, if only from 
the “absurd confusion which would be introduced into Par- 
liamentary government by the existence of two separate 
majorities upon two separate subjects in the House of Com- 
mons.” We cannot, of course, give even an idea of the whole 
speech; but the Unionists will be wise if they circulate a 


There was an interesting discussion in the House of Lords 
yesterday week on the state of Clare, from which it resulted 





Of all points in the. 





rae 
that the state of Clare has been. bad ever since the expiration 


in 1885, of the Crimes Act of 1882; that it improved somewhat 
under the Crimes Act of 1887, but is no worse now than it was 
last year under the Conservative Government ; that the power 
of holding secret inquiries given by that Act has never had 
any ood result in Clare, but that the power to shift the venue 
in cases of trial does give a much better chance of obtainin 
convictions (which in Clare is nearly impossible, owing to the 
terrorism and moonlighting). Lord Spencer said that he had 
quite concurred in Mr. Morley’s abandonment of the Crimes 
Act, though he admits that it is a more troublesome Process 
to obtain a change of venue under the ordinary law, than it is 
under the special provisions of the Crimes Act. In short 
we gather that the present Government threw away ed 
advantage of those provisions out of disgust at an Act which 
they had assailed so bitterly when in Opposition,—even though 
they have to get the use of some of its machinery by a rounda. 
bout and more troublesome process,—rather than confess 
anything to the advantage of what they are pleased to cal] 
“Coercion.” As if there were any discredit in obtaining a 
change of venue at less sacrifice than the ordinary law requires, 
if it be desirable or needful to change it at all! 


There was a little scene in the House of Commons on 
Friday week, when the vote of £600,000 for the completion of 
the Irish light railways came on. Mr. John Morley was not 
present ; and Mr. Chamberlain declared that, favourable as he 
was to the development of the resources of Ireland ont of 
English revenue if the policy of the Union were to be main- 
tained, he thought it a totally different question whether we 
should make this contribution in case Ireland were to be 
thrown on her own resources and to receive a separate Legis. 
lature and Administration. The matter was debated for some 
time till Mr. Morley returned to the House, and then, under 
some feeling of annoyance at the blame which he had incurred 
for his absence, he declined to answer a question as to the 
development of these light railways, on the ground that Mr. 
Hibbert, the Secretary to the Treasury, had answered it 
sufficiently already. Mr. Chamberlain upon this protested 
that to refuse a civil answer to a civil question was not the best 
way to promote the transaction of public business, and there 
was quite an emotion in the House, which Sir William Har. 
court soothed by the assumption of a most fatherly and con- 
ciliatory manner. The vote eventually passed without any 
division; but Mr. Chamberlain’s protest against carrying out 
the Unionist policy at the very time when a virtual repeal of 
the Union is proposed, was a very effective comment on what 
Ireland must expect in case Mr. Gladstone’s plans are put 
into execution. 


On Tuesday, the House of Commons during Government 
time occupied itself with discussing the Navy Estimates. Sir 
Ughtred Kay-Shuttleworth announced that 76,700 men and 
boys would be asked for for next year, an increase of 2,600 in 
excess of last year, and of 7,900 over the vote of three years 
ago. More men were wanted as the ships built under the 
Northbrook Scheme and the Naval Defence Act of the last 
Government came into commission. An increase would also 
be necessary in the Marines. This increase would, indeed, go 
on till the total of 16,000 Marines had been reached. This is 
an excellent decision, for the Marines are a body of picked 
men, who, at an emergency, might prove most useful. The 
general policy of the present Board of Admiralty was to work 
out the programme of their predecessors. Lord George 
Hamilton, on the whole, accepted the statement as satisfac- 
tory, but feared the Government might be trying to do too 
much with too little money. At the evening sitting, Mr. 
Macartney called attention to the introduction of pleuro- 
pneumonia into the United Kingdom, and practically proposed 
that all foreign cattle should be slaughtered at the wharves. 
The Minister for Agriculture resisted the motion as unneces- 
sarily drastic, and as opposed to Free-trade principles. Ona 
division, the motion was negatived by 186 to 151,—a majority 
of 35. 


There will be a great debate on Monday on the Report of 
the Evicted Tenants Commission. That Commission, pre- 
sided over by Mr. Justice Mathew, decided, it appears, that 
“the combinations into which the tenants entered ”—the 
“Plan of Campaign,” to wit—*could not be denounced as 
fraudulent and dishonest,” though “they were pronounced 
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by high authority to be criminal ; ” and they, therefore, recom- 
mend that the Land Commission shall determine the rent 
ugon which “the petitioners shall be entitled to be rein- 
stated.” If the landlord desires it, however, an evicted tenant 
must purchase; though even then, the Land Commission may 
extend the time for payment of instalments, and Boards of 
Guardians are authorised to lend the tenants money to restock 
their farms! The Commission will settle what compensation, 
if any, is due from the evicted tenant to the new occupier 
whom he is to evict. As this report in substance directs that 
tenants guilty of such combination shall be pardoned, and 
even rewarded for their action—the increase of time in which 
to pay instalments being in the nature of reward—swallowing 
it will be something of a strain even to Gladstonians, some of 
whom have tenants of their own, aud may be a little afraid 
of Irish precedents. Others, again, will perhaps feel that the 
Nationalists are pressing the yoke upon their necks a little 
too sharply. It is possible, of course, that the Government 
may suggest some compromise; but they are, unluckily for 
themselves, unable to plead the only solid ground for one,— 
namely, that the combining tenants were not free agents, but 
withheld their rents under terror. That is just what they deny. 


The correspondence now running in the Times on the sub- 
ject of Home-rule, has produced some very remarkable letters. 
One published in Tuesday’s issue, signed “ An Irish Manu- 
facturer,” is of special interest. The writer says—and it is 
evident from his style of writing—that he is no politician, 
but that in 1886 he decided that, should the Home-rule 
Bill pass, he would transfer his workshops to England. 
He took this resolution without consultation and with- 
out mentioning it to others; but in 1887, circumstances 
made him aware that a very large number of other Irish 
manufacturers had done the same. “ Personally,” he goes 
on, “I care but little. I can remove my factory, and, as 
my market is not in Ireland, my business will not suffer more 
than temporary inconvenience. Other manufacturers can do 
the same with more or less inconvenience; but what are the 
poorer classes to do when those who are their employers have 
all left the country?” And yet people in England are voting 
for Home-rule, in order that prosperity may be introduced 
into Ireland, and amends made for our destruction of Irish in- 
dustries a century and a half ago. ‘Other remarkable letters 
are signed “ A General Officer” and “ A Naval Officer,” both 
declaring that the officers will not give orders to fire on 
the Ulster Loyalists. We cannot countenance or encourage 
talk of this sort—mutiny in the Army is even a worse evil 
than Home-rule—but we are bound to notice it. The terrible 
possibility that the policy of Home-rule, if persisted in, may 
even make the troops defy the will of Parliament, is one 
which the country is bound to face. 


Yesterday week Mr. Gladstone received a deputation 
from the Miners’ Federation asking for an eight-hours 
Bill; and in reply to their representations, expressed a 
decided view that, until there is a “very near approach to 
unanimity,” there ought to be no compulsory legislation. He 
did not think that ‘any large minority” ought to be put 
down by force in such a matter.” Mr. Gladstone further sug- 
gested that in particular districts the matter might be settled 
by local option among the miners,—a suggestion which the 
deputation did not receive with great cordiality. Mr. H. 
Hussey, writing from Leeds to Tuesday’s Times, calls atten- 
tion to Mr. Gladstone’s view on the wrong done by putting 
down large minorities by force, and pertinently asks whether 
there is not a much larger Irish minority against Home-rule 
than the miners’ minority against an eight-hours Bill, and 
if so, why that is to be put down by force? Should not 
some member of the Gladstonian party,—say Mr. Atherley- 
Jones,—suggest giving a local option in every county in 
Ireland, whether it wishes to be included in the Home-rule 
Bill or not ? 


A correspondent of Tuesday’s Times, who signs himself 
“ Layman,” suggests that the clause in the Welsh Suspensory 
Bill requiring every person appointed to preferment in the 
Church of Wales and Monmouthshire, after the passing of 
the Bill, to “ hold the emoluments subject to the pleasure of 
Parliament,” really makes him a trustee of these emoluments 
if he is appointed before August Ist, 1894. We wish that the 
lawyers would give us a careful opinion on -that point. It 
seems to be a very plausible opinion that this would be its 








effect, instead of allowing the appointee to enjoy these emolu- 
ments in the interim. If it be so, the Bill, if it ever becomes 
an Act, would really in the truest sense suspend the life of the 
Welsh and Monmouthshire Church in relation to all the 
benefices vacated between the passing of the Bill and the date 
mentioned on which its operation expires. 


The Great Grimsby by-election has ended in a remarkable 
majority for the Liberal Unionist, Mr. Heneage, who was 
returned on Monday by a majority of 964 votes over Mr- 
Broadhurst, the Gladstonian candidate (for Mr. Heneage, 4,427 
votes ; for Mr. Broadhurst, 3,463). Mr. Broadhurst, however, 
did not probably obtain any large proportion of the Labour 
vote which was given to Mr. H. Josse last July, when hé gained 
a majority of 636 over Mr. Heneage. We wish we could 
think that the change in the decision of the constituency is in 
the main due to the production of Mr. Gladstone’s Home-rule 
Bill. It may be so, and if it is, it is by far the best political 
omen of the day. But looking to the attacks of the Labour 
party on Mr. Broadhurst, and the unfavourable reception 
which Sir W. Harcourt’s teetotal measure has met with in 
places, we should fear that the quarrels among the members 
of the Labour party and the dislike of the Veto Bill are to 
a large extent responsible for this reversal of the electoral 
decision arrived at in July. But one thing is clear,—that, at 
all events, Great Grimsby has no serious wish to see the 
Home-rule Bill passed into law. 


It is assumed that the Irish Parliament, if established, 
could not raise revenue except by taxation; but is that quite 
so certain? We find nothing in the Bill to prevent their 
establishing a lottery which, with all Europe subscribing, 
would bring them half-a-million a year. Such a mode of 
raising funds would be pronounced immoral in England, but 
it could not be denounced for that reason in any Catholic 
Parliament, the Popes having sanctioned and profited by the 
lottery in Rome for more than a hundred years. The com- 
pany of which M. Blanc was the founder would be delighted 
to pay the taxes of any Irish city for permission to set up 
their tables there ; and though the municipalities would reject 
such offers, they would be sorely tempted to imitate the 
Italians, Spaniards, and citizens of Hamburg. 


The pretty little watering-place of Sandgate, near Folkestone, 
was visited on Saturday evening with a misfortune which, 
although unattended by loss of life, involved almost as much 
ruin as an earthquake could have caused. Therows of houses 
facing the sea, and chiefly let in lodgings, are built, it is said, 
above a stratum of greensand, which in flood-time is always 
more or less unsafe. The recent heavy rains caused masses of 
water to accumulate in the hills in the rear, and on Saturday the 
sand began to slip, and the houses to rock, bulge, and expand, 
some of the gaps presenting the strangest appearance. The 
alarmed people fled at once with most of their furniture, 
and were sheltered in the school-houses and other build- 
ings. The pavements were thrown up, the pipes were 
broken so as to cut off gas and water, and, in fact, 
the brightest section of the town is completely ruined. 
Three hundred families—fifteen hundred persons—are in the 
deepest distress, for most of them depended on their houses, 
which, though not levelled, cannot be safely inhabited, or, 


‘indeed, rebuilt upon so dangerous a site. Moreover, visitors 


will not go toa place so stricken. Many of the inhabitants 
believe that the disaster is due to the recent blowing-up of 
a wreck by Government order, on the shore; but their 
explanation seems unscientific, while the force of a bursting 
reservoir, which is what a bed of greensand is when saturated, 
will account for anything. The Lord Mayor has opened a 
subscription for the unhappy people, but, as we have observed 
elsewhere, there is more pity in England for the poor than for 
the ruined. 


On Sunday M. Taine, the eminent critic and historian, died 
of diabetes and pulmonary phthisis, from which he had been 
suffering for a year past. A fortnight ago, on the advice of 
M. Pasteur, recourse was had to a Brown-Sequard injection ; 
but on Sunday M. Taine had a relapse, and, in spite of a 
second injection, died while taking a cup of coffee. 


Bank Rate, 23 per cent. 
New Consols (2§) were oa Friday 98}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
THE CONSERVATIVE MEETING. 


je meeting of the Conservatives at the Carlton Club 
on Wednesday was a most timely one. It is quite use- 
less to deny that the whole Unionist Party, and especially 


‘its Conservative section, stood in need of some strong 


stimulus,—not, indeed, to its resolution, but to its energy 
and hope. The new Home-rule Bill rouses, we believe, 
much more dislike, rising often into positive hatred than 
the old Bill of 1886; but the very intensity of the hostile 
feeling has diminished the ardour of opposition. The Bill 
seems to many, perhaps most, of the Unionist Party, not a 
statesman’s proposal at all, but an exhibition of folly 
almost outside discussion, and only to be accounted for by 
some illusion or glamour which has fallen upon Glad- 
stonians, and under the influence of which argument is 
thrown away. No discussion can alter the impression of the 
Bill, and therefore there has been an unwillingness to dis- 
cuss it, a readiness to abuse separate clauses rather than 
the Bill itself, and a reliance upon the House of Lords 
such as we hardly remember in the politics of this 
generation. The effect was most unhealthy, for while the 
English Unionists stood half-paralysed waiting, as it were, 
for the Bill to reach Committee, the Irish Unionists, 
whose lives and property are at stake, and who see that an 
Irish Parliament of any kind will mean a Government 
controlled by their deadly enemies, began to grow irritable, 
to fancy that they were deserted by England, and to cry 
aloud that their allies were more moved by the Ninth 
Clause which affects themselves and their future Consti- 
tution, than by the Bill itself, which will ruin all Ireland. 
There was a pause of perplexity with gleams of temper 
under it, amidst which it really looked as if the rank- 
and-file were in advance of their leaders, and as if the 
latter, with their greater experience, saw stronger reasons 
for dismay than their followers did. All that mist was 
dispersed by the meeting at the Carlton. Lord Salisbury, 
whatever his precise words—which, for some incompre- 
hensible reason, it is thought better not to report— 
announced that he and his colleagues had decided on the 
only reasonable course, to meet the Bill with a direct 
negative couched in the old-fashioned terms, and the 
entire party was enthusiatic in its approval. Even the 
Free Lance, Lord Randolph Churchill, signified his assent 
in words so warm, and containing so cordial a recognition 
of Mr. Balfour's leadership, that if we could ever 
thoroughly trust him we might believe that he had 
ranged himself, and would henceforward strive with his 
great ability in expression and curious: hold over many 
Conservative minds to show himself a statesman. There 
was really no divergence, not only in the speeches but in 
the inner feeling of the Party; all allowed that the Bill 
must be fought to the uttermost and as a whole, as an 
irremediably bad Bill, as fatal to the future of the British 
Constitution as to that of Ireland. 

This is, we are convinced, the right line to take, and the 
one which will be most acceptable to Liberal Unionists as 
well as to the anxious, dispirited, but furious -Unionists of 
Ireland. The point of the former all along has been that 
they want a good Bill, supposing it in human wit to devise 
one—which it is not—just as little as they want a bad one. 
Any Bill which the Irish would accept must divide the 
United Kingdom, must destroy the Constitution as it is, 
must hand over to the Irish majority who send up the 
Members we see, complete legislative and executive control 
over Irish affairs and Irishmen. The Celtic and Catholic 
Irishmen must be a triumphant majority, and the British 
and Protestant Irishmen must be a betrayed and powerless 
minority. The Unionists therefore desire no Bill at all, 
but seek to keep the Constitution as it is, under which the 
people of the two islands, equally represented, assist each 
other and moderate each other, and enlighten each other 
in managing all affairs. It is Unity for which the Union- 
ists are struggling, not an acceptable form of disunion ; 
and any proposal whatever not based on that decision, 
would have crippled their energies and left them half-dis- 
posed to throw up the combat in despair. In their minds, 
any compromise would be equivalent to surrender, and being 
either Englishmen, or of English blood, they want their 
leaders to fight the battle out in the English way on the 
floor of the House of Commons; and by votes not on this 








or that detail, but on the whole ruinous proposal. 

are beaten, they are beaten; but they will iy Web on 
duty, will have kept faith with their constituents, and will 
have enabled the whole country to understand what it is 
that the Government is asking them to do; what, in fact, 
a transfer of legislative and executive power to Irish 
Nationalists really means. The leaders, in announcin 
that they fight the Bill as a whole, have gratified their. 
followers’ strongest desire; and we shall soon gee 
reawakened that energy in resistance which for some 
weeks past has been so unaccountably lacking. 

Nor do we believe that the decision is in any way unwise 
or a counsel of despair. The majority is no doubt more 
inclined to hold together than it was believed could be 
the case with such incongruous elements; but there is 
always ina majority some element of weakness, and always. 
hope in fighting with a resolution to win. Members may 
be hard to convince by the most persuasive debating ; but 
their constituents are more receptive, and the action of 
constituents upon their representatives is now instant and 
overpowering. There may be a secession yet in unexpected 
quarters. Debate, it is said, has never changed a vote: 
but debate has rarely, or never, gone on under such circum. 
stances, with at least half the majority in a condition of 
mind in which, if the Bill disappeared into space, they 
would feel nothing but an exquisite sensation of relief, A 
section of the majority hesitates; and any accident, a tele- 
gram from County Clare, u telegram from New York, a 
revelation of Irish intentions, a flash of light on the 
financial effects of the Bill, a change of opinion in a 
Gladstonian leader, may in a moment deepen hesitation. 
into a distrust before which party allegiance will give 
way. The minority, moreover, is one such as has rarely 
been seen in any country. Strong in its numbers—it is a 
majority béth in England and in Britain—it represents, 
by Mr. Gladstone’s admission, most of the intelligence of 
the Kingdom, and contains at least three-fifths of its 
debating power. Itis free as few minorities in England 
have ever been from what Carlyle called “ halfness,” the 
secret wish to compromise ; and free, too, as few minorities 
are anywhere from jealousies or divisions of opinion among 
its leaders. It has nothing to fear from victory, except a 
Dissolution, which would make either itself or its cause. 
triumphant, even Radicals refusing a third chance to a 
project so ruinous to themselves; and nothing to hope 
from defeat, except a repetition of the struggle under 
worse because less inspiriting circumstances. It is impos- 
sible to be rid of Home-rule except by its defeat in the 
Commons or in the country. A minority so situated, and 
told, as it was told by Lord Salisbury, that the stake was 
a more than adequate one, nothing less than the continuity 
of British history, must always have a chance if it will 
but fight; and the enthusiasm displayed on Wednesday 
shows that the whole party, for the Unionists are even 
more decided than the Conservatives, is eager for the fray. 
What they dreaded was not battle, but an uncertain stake. 





THE NEW ISSUE: A PLEA FOR TIME. 


= cry against obstruction, by a minority, of the de- 
liberately expressed will of a majority, is one with 
which we should always feel the deepest sympathy, whether 
it were on our own side, or on that of our opponents that: 
the obstruction took place. Popular government. could 
not go on efficiently at all, if, in matters fully discussed 
and the merits of which had been clearly placed before 
the people, the democracy could be defied by the per- 
tinacity of a section of the community. But it is of still 
more importance that when a completely new issue is placed 
before the people, plenty of time should be given for an 
adequate popular appreciation of the full significance of 
its drift and of all the important bearings of that new issue. 
Now, this is just what is needed in relation to the great 
controversy as to the variable element which it is proposed 
to introduce for the first time into our supreme Parliament. 
The Radicals having forced upon Mr. Gladstone the reten- 
tion of the Irish Members, in order that Ireland may not 
be excluded from the United Kingdom, a plan of opera- 
tions is laid down in the new Home-rule Bill, which ~ 
is of far greater moment to the future of this realm 
than any mere dissolution of the Union with Ireland, 
even if Mr. Gladstone had gone as far as that, which 
everybody knows that he does not do, and, indeed, 
vehemently denies that he wishes to do. What the 
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of England certainly do not understand, and 
oak even, within the space of a few nights’ debate, be 
by any possibility made to understand, is the immense 
and thoroughgoing revolution in our Parliamentary history 
which the Bill proposes. It proposes what is either the 
reparation for a return to the Heptarchy, or the most 
arbitrary and unpractical of expedients ever suggested 
to a great democracy,—an expedient which fritters 
away popular power, and turns popular government 
into a game of hide-and-seek. Now, this is not a pro- 
sal which it is even tolerable to have rushed through 
the House of Commons without the constituencies having 
even grasped its meaning. Whatever popular govern- 
ment means, it means at least that the people shall fully 
understand and cordially assent to any great constitutional 
change that is carried. Nothing more fatal to popular 
government can be imagined than to insist on the premature 
decision of a question which changes the whole structure of 
Parliament, and makes a new era in the history of these 
islands. If we are really to exchangea central Government 
of the United Kingdom for a Government analogous to that 
of the United States,—and that is what the younger and 
more thoroughgoing Radicals mean by what the Home-rule 
Bill proposes, though they regard it as only the first step 
to this monster revolution,—let us at least know what we 
are about, and take that step deliberately, with our eyes 
open. To talk of the delay involved in putting off the 
second reading till after Easter as an undue delay, when a 
tremendous subversion of the whole Constitution like this 
is in progress, is like talking of the gradual character of 
the change from a glacial to a temperate climate as an 
undue delay, or of the time which is taken by Nature to 
extinguish or transform a species as an undue delay. 
Would the United States regard it as an undue delay if it 
were proposed to arrest for six weeks the passing of a Con- 
stitutional amendment abolishing all true State Govern- 
ments, and transferring all but the merest municipal 
powers from the States to Congress, in order that the people 
might fully grasp what was proposed? Yet the reverse of 
this tremendous revolution is unquestionably intended by 
the youngest and most active of the members of the Cabinet 
and of the Gladstonian party, when they advocate the in- 
vention of a Parliamentary valve by which Irish Members 
shall be alternately turned off and turned on, according as 
the subject to be discussed is supposed to be only British or 
Imperial. No one could ever propose such a clumsy scheme 
as that for permanent use. It is like the old condensing- 
engines in which the steam above or below the piston used 
to be got into a condenser and condensed, in order that the 
piston might be pushed up again, or pushed down again, 
whereby a vast deal of steam-power was totally lost. No 
man in his senses would propose to have the Irish Members 
admitted as Imperial steam and then condensed into a 
British vacuum, if the intention were not, as it certainly 
is, to develop this clumsy and wasteful system of repre- 
sentation into an elaborate Federalism, wherein not only 
Ireland, Scotland, and Wales would have separate Parlia- 
ments, but England itself would be cut up into a series of 
small States, of which London would be one, East Anglia 
another, Wessex another, and so forth. That is, without a 
doubt, the real drift of the new proposal in the minds of 
those who really love it; and that is a revolution which is 
to be sprung upon us in a few nights’ debate without the 
country having ever realised for a moment what our 
Legislature is at. 

And even if this ultimate drift of the otherwise utterly 
absurd proposal for Irish valves in the supreme Legisla- 
ture, by which the Irish members shall be sometimes ad- 
mitted and sometimes excluded, is repudiated,—as it would 


‘certainly not be repudiated by Sir George Trevelyan or 


Mr. Asquith or Mr. Labouchere, who have all expressly 
advocated that solution of the question,—is there any the 
less need of ample time to discuss this most astounding 
constitutional, or rather unconstitutional, expedient? Mr. 
Gladstone himself maintains not only the extreme difficulty 
of discriminating between Irish and Imperial affairs, but 
the necessity of admitting that any issue whatever which 
involves the fate of a Government must be regarded for 
this purpose as an Imperial affair on which the Irish 
members should vote. What does that imply? Clearly that 
by declaring any matter one on which the fate of the Govern- 
ment depends, the Prime Minister of the day may obtain 
eighty additional votes which are not the votes of represen- 
tatives at all, but of a party external to the interests of the 





Kingdom concerned. Can anything more monstrous, more 

alien to the spirit of representative institutions, be imagined 

than such a doctrine as this? Yet it follows inevitably 

from the assumption that the Irish Members are to help. 

in choosing the supreme Administration by whose policy 

the acts of an Irish Parliament might be overruled. The 

dilemma is absolute. Either the supreme Administration 

must be chosen without the Irish having any voice in it,— 
in which case the Irish Legislature and Administration 
would be a mockery, and might be interfered with at 
every turn,—or the supreme Administration must be 
dependent on Irish votes, and in that case the Irish 
votes must be given whenever any policy (although purely 
British) is so important that the Administration stands. 
or falls by it. And that means calling in non-representa- 
tives to settle the affairs with which only representatives. 
are properly concerned. Now, can anything be clearer 
than that a principle such as this should be discussed and. 
discussed till the constituencies throughout the United 
Kingdom fully understand what it really means, before the 
House of Commons comes to any vote upon it? We can 
conceive no greater blow to democracy, to popular govern- 
ment of any sort, than that the House of Commons should 
vote upon a matter of this vast importance without any 
adequate time being given to the constituencies to declare 
their opinion upon it. It is a matter of life and death to 
popular government, whichever view you take of the matter. 
If you are making the first great step to full-blown 
Federalism without the people’s understanding it, you are 
entrapping them into the most important revolution in 
their history without giving them time to understand 
whither they are going. The late Professor Freeman (who 
was, on the whole, very favourable to federal forms of 
government) used to say that, rather than consent to. 
England’s dwindling into a canton, he would turn Jingo, 
and sing “ Rule Britannia” as loud asanybody. But Mr. 
Gladstone proposes to rush through a debate involving, in 
most statesmen’s opinion, this infinitely momentous step, in 
a few nights, though not a single constituency in England 
knows what the House of Commons is about. If, on the 
contrary, you deny that this is a step towards Federalism, 
you cannot deny that it is a gross breach of the principles 
of representative government. It either admits the Irish 
to vote on matters in which they have no representative 
interest at all, or it excludes them from taking part in the 
choice of a supreme Government, by which the interests 
of Ireland are gravely affected. Yet, this is the sort of 
decision which we are asked to take in a tremendous hurry, 
and without any knowledge on the part of the English 
democracy of the immense and incalculable consequences of 
the step. Ample time is the very least demand which the 
— can insist upon, in the case of such a crisis as 
this. 





MR. CLEVELAND AS PROPHET. 


R. CLEVELAND'S inaugural Address, delivered on 
March 4th to the crowd in front of the Capitol, is 

one of the most noteworthy speeches ever spoken to the 
American people, and one which could have been uttered 
only by a President during his second term. Human nature 
is weak, and with all the world to conciliate in order to 
secure re-election, even Mr. Cleveland would not have been 
so haughtily plain. Although the Address contains a few 
of those rather bombastic laudations of their country for 
which Americans, like Frenchmen and Irishmen, always 
long, it is in substance a lecture on the people’s wrong- 
doings, worded with almost Hebrew directness and severity. 
They are, their President tells his fellow-citizens, the first 
people on the earth, a people whose Government has “a 
demonstrated superiority” to all others, whose “ institu- 
tions can stand against the rudest shocks,” and who 
possess a “ wonderful enterprise ;” but they are also a 
people “ heedless of those laws governing national health, 
which they can no more escape than human life can escape 
the laws of God and nature.” They defy, and “ cannot 
defy with impunity,” the “inexorable laws of finance 
and trade.” They have “an exaggerated confidence 
in the country’s greatness which tends to the dis- 
regard of the rules of national safety,” and they show 
“a popular disposition to expect from the operation of 
Government especial and direct individual advantages.” 
“Their self-reliance is being undermined,” and superseded 
by “reliance upon Government favouritism.” Instead 
of cheerfully and patriotically supporting Government, 
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they expect the Government to support them. There 
is a tendency “to regard frugality and economy as 
virtues which they may safely outgrow.” “The tolera- 
tion of this idea results in the waste of the people’s 
money by their chosen servants and encourages prodi- 
gality and extravagance in the home-life of our country- 
men.” The President instances as proofs of these evil 
tendencies the condition of the currency, the raising of 
revenue not required for the State by the excessive Tariff, 
the unwholesome “paternalism” shown in protecting all 
weak industries, the “ wild and reckless expenditure” on 

ensions, the “combinations” of capitalists permitted to 

estroy healthy competition, and the treatment of coloured 
men and Indians, who are refused their ordinary rights 
before the law. Every great abuse in the American system, 
except, indeed, the popular readiness to condone murder, 
or even to commit it under the name of wild justice, is 
touched with an unsparing hand; and the President, 
ending with a solemn appeal to the Almighty, “who I 
know exists,” pledges himself to use his great powers 
steadily for their suppression. He will not, he says, be 
vindictive towards any interest; his object is not punish- 
ment, but prevention; and in a passage which rises into 
eloquence of the English type, he disclaims hostility 
towards any class of the community. ‘While there 
should be no surrender of principle, our task must be 
undertaken wisely, without vindictiveness. Our mission is 
not punishment, but the rectification of wrongs. If in lifting 
the burdens from the daily life of our people we reduce in- 
ordinate and unequal advantages too long enjoyed, this is 
but a necessary incident of our return to right and justice. 
If we exact from unwilling minds acquiescence in the 
theory of an honest distribution of the fund of govern- 
mental beneficence treasured up for all, we but insist upon 
the principle which underlies our free institutions. When 
we tear aside the delusions and misconceptions which have 
blinded our countrymen to their condition under vicious 
tariff laws, we but show them how far they have been led 
away from the paths of contentment and prosperity. 
When we proclaim that necessity for revenue to support 
Government furnishes the only justification for taxing the 
people, we announce a truth so plain that its denial would 
seem to indicate the extent to which judgment may be 
influenced by familiarity with perversions of taxing-power ; 
and when we seek to reinstate the self-confidence and 
business enterprise of our citizens by discrediting abject 
dependence upon the governmental favour, we strive to 
stimulate those elements of American character which sup- 
port the hope of American achievements.” And to this 
purification, for it is no less, of the system which has grown 
up in the United States, he and his Cabinet will unhesi- 
tatingly and “ unremittingly” devote the whole of their 
powers, breaking no Constitutional law, but appalled 
by no other obstacle whether of circumstances or of men. 

That is a very noble programme, and it derives added 
force from the character of the man who utters it. Mr. 
Cleveland, according to every account of his first Presi- 
dency that has reached England, has a character like that 
revealed in his portraits; is an undeveloped autocrat ; 
a man full of will and energy, who believes in himself and 
his own convictions, and whose single fault in the eyes of 
‘those who are close to him is intolerance of too much 
advice. He “breaks away,” they say, from his counsellors, 
finding counsel in himself. He is certain to press on to 


his own ends, which he has frankly stated, and he will not- 


press the less steadily because the whole American system, 
as well as some obvious political reasons, compel him to 
move slowly. People are complaining here that he does 
not act immediately enough, but nobody can rush anything 
except a War Bill in America; and it is very difficult to 
move when minorities rise to a certain pitch of fury, and 
perhaps capture individual States. Mr. Cleveland is, 
therefore, disposed to give everybody time ; but we believe 
that he will be only the more resolved to carry out his 
purposes without spoiling them too much by compromise. 
Unless we misjudge him, though he will not call a special 
Session of Congress for the purpose, he will reduce the 
Tariff till McKinleyism disappears from it; though he will 
not declare instant war on the Silver Kings, he will in 
December stop further purchases of silver; though he will 
not alter the Constitution to attack the great Trusts, he 
will abolish the bounties and duties which protect them ; 
though he will not re-establish the old principle of 
the Union that pensions are unjust if wages are 





sufficient, he will sweep off the list ever 

cannot prove wounds, disease, or heavy Bagels, ” 
the Civil War; and though he will not establish fixit of 
tenure in office, he will, by insisting on examinations (he 
tests of competence, render the “spoils of victory” of 
comparatively little value to politicians. They want the 
power of giving places, not to the ablest, but to men’s 
sons. Whether he will restore “frugality,” as he hopes 
is much more doubtful. Rich men are seldom Taeat or 
rich States, and the Union is by far the richest State in 
the world; but he may restore the grand principle of 
getting a pennyworth for a penny, and distinctly reduce 
the prevalent mania for asking the “ general Government,” 
for everything which the individual State finds it impos- 
sible or inconvenient to concede. In short, he will set a 
tone; and it is upon the tone of a house, as much as its 
expenditure, that solvency depends. His intention clear] 

is to leave a substantial slice of the present taxation em 
“fructify in the pockets” of the people, and there is 
nothing whatever in the circumstances to prevent the 
realisation of that design. Both Houses of Congress are 
now pledged to his support ; there is no Service in America 
strong enough to extort its “regular” demands; the 
Pension List, though it cannot be abolished, can be 
trimmed with close-cutting shears; and all grants what- 
soever, outside necessary expenditures, can be constitu. 
tionally vetoed. The Union ought by 1897 to be richer 
by at least a third in direct savings, and perhaps another 
sixth in the savings created by a moderate reduction 
in the general standard of expense. Mr. Cleveland has 
only to persevere in supreme indifference to comment, and 
he must win; and though as Englishmen we have little 
liking for him, it is not through irresolution or vacillation 
that we should expect him to fail. His defect is an over- 
plus of self-sufficiency, not of suppleness. 

The main difficulties in his way now, as always, will be 
the Federal Constitution and the temper of the people. 
It is very difficult to deal with national abuses which any 
one of fifty autonomous Governments, not subordinate 
except on particular questions, may take it into its head to 
protect, and nearly impossible to restrain altogether a 
popular tendency to extravagance. That is the great light 
which this generation has received upon the temper of 
democracies. Half-a-century ago every thinker predicted 
that the one grand evil of democracy would be meanness ; 
that it would display an “ ignorant impatience of taxation ;” 
and that it would refuse supplies necessary to the dignity, 
or, at least, to the visible greatness, of the State. That 
idea has proved itself to be the exact contrary of the facts. 
The lower the suffrage, the higher the Budget mounts. 
Democracy loves spending, is devoted to dignity, and pro- 
vided they are indirect, or fall heaviest on the rich, will 
pay any amount of taxes. The English democracy with 
household suffrage, though it has reduced its debt, has 
increased its Budget, has increased rates all over the 
country, and would not be frightened to-morrow if a 
great Socialistic experiment were to cost it a hundred 
millions. It hardly shudders when it is asked to 
support in comfort, at a cost of about £17,000,000 
sterling, its whole aged poor. The French democracy, 
with universal suffrage, has nearly doubled its taxation 
and raised its debt more than a fourth, apart from the 
tribute to Germany besides. The German democracy, 
with universal suffrage, a poor soil, and nearly universal 
poverty, is always granting new demands, whether for 
soldiers, ships, Colonies, or centralised officials. And in 
America, with universal suffrage and a rich estate, extra- 
vagance rises to a point in which politicians whom living 
men still remember, politicians like Sir Robert Peel or 
David Hume, could not have been persuaded, to believe. 
Either of them would have declared an American 
pension-list of thirty-one millions sterling a year too 
absurd for credence, and would have condemned the 
prophet who made the prediction for poverty of invention. 
It is not yet certain that Mr. Cleveland will not be arrested 
by a popular outcry, dictated partly by rage at individual 
losses, partly by a feeling that something of colour and 
dignity has gone out of the national life. The interests 
benefited by extravagance will fight with the energy of 
despair; and we are not sure that many more, though they 
are not benefited, will not declare that they will bear their 
suffering rather than part with the old freehanded régime, 
which would grant anything because it wished so much to 
prove that the Treasury must be filled. Fortunately for 
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reform, the demoralising idea which Mr. Cleveland 
denounces has had scarcely a generation to grow, and 
more fortunately still, the class which has felt extrava- 
ance: most severely is the powerful one of freeholders. 
With the farmers behind him, President Cleveland should 
win his campaign and reintroduce even into America the 
spirit of thrift, the desire for low taxes, and a belief in 
the saving commercial virtue of free competition. He has 
certainly begun well with a lecture which is as haughty, as 
free-spoken, and as direct as a good pastor ever addressed 
to a congregation of which he was totally independent. 
If he had only left out the compliments to the “ superiority ” 
of all things American, it would have been perfect; but 
in our modern day, as slapping has been forbidden, 
nurseries must have sugar, or they will hate the nurse. 
« After all,” as the late Mr. Greg used to say, “it is not 
of much use to be wise if you cannot get an audience for 
your wisdom,” and Mr. Cleveland may be forgiven if, to 
gain the better hearing, he insists on reform because 
American society does not need it. We do not hear that 
Nathan complimented David, but he probably prostrated 
himself at his King’s feet before he spoke. 





MR. GEE AND MR. GLADSTONE. 


F Mr. Gladstone has seen and read Mr. Gee’s draft of 
I a Bill for the disendowment and disestablishment of 
the Church in Wales, he must have felt, as Ophelia felt 
when distributing her rosemary in the scene in which her 
mind has given way, “ That’s for thoughts.” It cannot 
be very pleasant to him to see how the Welsh Dissenters 
are applying his lessons, and improving, as they think, on 
his example. They are improving on it in various im- 
portant respects. They carefully avoid the example of 
Mr. Gladstone’s liberality in the disendowment of the 
Irish Church. They carefully avoid the error on which 
Mr. Disraeli sarcastically commented when he said to Mr. 
MacCullagh Torrens of Mr. Gladstone’s speech on the 
disestablishment and disendowment of the Irish Church, 
“ And how characteristic was the finish, to throw away the 
surplus on the other idiots;” for the Welsh surplus is 
not to go to “the other idiots,” to the mentally afflicted, 
as it did in the Irish case, but “to assist deserving 
and promising young persons,’—in other words, to help 
those who show that they can help themselves. And 
further, the Welsh Dissenters elaborately provide high 
controversial and theological functions for the as yet 
unborn Parish Councils, on which is to be entailed 
the right to decide what is the essence of Protestantism, 
subject only to an appeal to the County Council when it is 
held that the theological decision of the Parish Council 
has been erroneous or inadequate. This last is the touch 
of genius in Mr. Gee’s Bill. He has been evidently fired 
with the ambition of reviving in Wales the fame of the old 
ecclesiastical Councils. He hopes to bring together Councils 
(shall we say ?) of Clynnog or Kidwelly, in which Welsh 
labourers shall speak with the tongues of angels and rival 
the theologians: of Nicwea or Ephesus,—with appeals, 
however, to the County Councils of Carnarvonshire 
or Carmarthenshire, where the essential nature of Pro- 
testantism shall be debated over again with all the 
learning that Welsh farmers can bring to the elucidation 
of the Epistles of St. Peter, St. Paul, and St. John, and 
to the confusion of the late Dr. Liddon, Dr. Pusey, and 
Dr. Littledale. 

We hardly think that Mr. Gladstone will enjoy the 
light which. Mr. Gee’s draft Bill sheds on the use which 
the Welsh intend to make of the Suspensory Bill he has 
introduced in the Lower House. It is in the highest 
degree improbable that Mr. Gladstone himself can super- 
intend the process of Welsh Disestablishment and Disen- 
dowment, if it should ever take place, for as he says himself, 
his political career can hardly extend beyond the solution of 
the Irish Question, if it extends nearly so far, and with 
the House of Lords in his way, as well as the extravagance 
of the Welsh demands also in his way, Mr. Gladstone 
cannot possibly expect to settle this question himself, but 
must leave it to be settled by those who feel none of his 
compunctions, though they will feel all and more than all 
his woodman’s ardour for the invention and destruction of 
“upas trees.” When Mr. Gladstone sees what his Welsh 
supporters really mean, how they rage far more furiously 
against a Church which they frequently attend, and with 
the theology of which they more or less sincerely agree, 





than the Irish Roman Catholics ever did against a Church 
which they regarded as one of heresy pure and simple ; 
how their first desire is to impoverish it, their next to 
devote its resources to the worldly advantage of pushing 
young Welshmen, and their dearest hope to see ignorant 
Welshmen, in Parish or County Councils assembled, decree- 
ing the theological unsoundness of Anglican clergymen, 
and expelling them on that ground from the churches in 
which they have so long ministered, he will not be 
easy in his mind. Mr. Gladstone himself, if tried 
by one of these extemporised Councils of the Welsh 
Church, would probably be declared a very unsound 
Protestant,—unless, indeed, they set off his Radi- 
calism against his Anglicanism, and pronounced him 
orthodox on the whole, imputing to him a righteousness 
on the strength of his Disestablishing and Suspensory 
Bills, to which his theology alone would not have entitled 
him. Yet, if his policy really takes effect in Wales, then, 
long after Mr. Gladstone has vanished from the scene, there 
will be a blight on Welsh Churches and on Anglican 
clergymen in close sympathy with Mr. Gladstone’s own 
religious convictions,—a blight which nothing short of 
his own vast political influence could have brought upon 
them, and from which the effect of the concurrence 
of these Anglican clergymen in his theological tenets 
will do nothing at all to protect them. It is curious, 
but evidently true, that nothing now would make the 
Welsh disestablishers more frantic than Disendowment 
conceived on the comparatively lenient principles applied 
in Ireland by the Bill of 1869. Mr. Gee, in his draft 
Bill, specially insists that “compensation of the clergy 
should take the form of pensions, and the system in 
vogue in the Irish Church Act should not on any 
account whatever be adopted in this Act. These pensions 
should be in accordance with the Government scale of 
pensions, and should be based on the net average amounts 
received annually,” and received annually, we must remem- 
ber, at a time of exceptional depression in all the incomes 
derived from land. It is clear enough that the main idea 
of Mr. Gee, who is the great leader of the Welsh Non- 
conformists, is to prevent any sort of disendowment which 
would give the Church in Wales a fair start after its 
separation from the State. Even the Commissioners of 
Queen Anne’s Bounty are not to carry over their funds 
bodily to the benefit of the Established Church of England, 
when the Welsh Church is disestablished and disendowed. 
On the contrary, they are to pay to that new fund which is 
to be appropriated to the benefit of thriving young Welsh- 
men of the middle classes, “‘a fair proportion of the balance 
which they have in hand at the time when the Church 
is disestablished.” And even “churches and parsonages 
erected by public subscription since 1820,” though they 
are to belong to the disestablished Church, are to be held 
responsible for the “ repayment of all awards received from 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners.” One of the points on 
which Mr. Gee evidently lays great stress is that no 
Church body shall be established by the Act to take the 
place of the disestablished and disendowed Church. Mr. 
Gee is evidently most anxious not to permit the germs of 
a new order to be planted at the time the old order is 
destroyed. He knows that there is no time like one of 
sudden dismay for the growth of disputes and recriminations 
amongst those who are struck with dismay, and he evidently 
hopes that many of the disendowed and disestablished 
churches will collapse, if wholly left to themselves, 
when the blow falls. We believe honestly that if Mr. 
Gladstone endeavoured to disestablish and disendow the 
Church in Wales on the principles which he himself would 
think prudent and magnanimous,—on any principle at all 
akin to that on which he disestablished and disendowed 
the Church of Ireland,—he would raise up an even greater 
discontent in Wales than if he even left the Church where 
it now is. The Welsh Nonconformists are thirsting to see 
the Church humiliated, and anything short of complete 
humiliation would be dust and ashes to their lips. They 
do not care for anything that will not give them a positive 
triumph over their rival. 

We believe that the little glimpse which Mr. Gladstone 
is now gaining of what he is really doing in “ gallant little 
Wales” will be a great shock to him. But it is not the 
only painful experience which the years have brought him 
of the harvest which is springing up from the tares which 
he has lately sown. It is a pity that the sower of so much 
good seed should have been the sower of tares also. Yet 
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if it be an “ enemy” who has done this, it is only the kind 
of secret enemy whom every man of ardent nature may find 
among the eager impulses of his own wayward heart. 





THE POSSIBLE INSURRECTION IN ULSTER. 


HETHER the Protestant counties of Ulster will 
rebel against an Irish Catholic Parliament seated 
in Dublin is, of course, doubtful, quiet industrials being 
slow to take up arms; but we should say, looking at the 
whole matter as historians, and without prejudice in favour 
of any party, the balance of probability lay on that side. 
The gulf which divides the Ulstermen from the Southerners 
in race, creed, and form of civilisation is both wide and 
deep. The former will be alarmed for their creed, which, 
if not directly persecuted, will be treated as a disqualification 
for office ; for their property, which, if not actually menaced 
by confiscating laws, will be crippled by new taxation to 
“encourage” the industries of the South; and for their 
honour, which, if they yield after so many protestations, 
will be assailed by storms of ridicule. Thev will be 
mortified to the heart by the exchange of a position of 
ascendancy for one of servitude, and will be fevered with 
“preternatural suspicion,” probably aggravated by im- 
prudent utterances on the part of the dominant majority 
and its priesthood. They are, moreover, strong-willed men. 
The English and Scotch settled in Ulster have taken on, 
from the circumstances of their history as a caste ruling a 
majority who resented their rule, a peculiar character, the 
notes of which are determination and the belief in force. All 
over the world they make admirable governors, soldiers, 
administrators, and heads of large businesses; and their 
careers are always marked by the same peculiarities, 
dominance, success, and unpopularity for everything 
except their acts, which, being great, frequently bring 
them devoted adherents. The typical Ulsterman is 
~General Nicholson, who having in the course of his duty 
-to shoot a prisoner in the act of escaping, fired, killing the 
‘man, but never as he marched on turned his head to see 
if he had prevailed or not. Men of this stern type, embit- 
tered by their first grand defeat after centuries of victory, 
afraid for all they hold dearest in the world, and aware of 
friends all over Great Britain, are likely to resist subjuga- 
tion by a rising in arms if they can, and their capabilities 
of action, if overrated by their friends, are frequently 
underrated by their opponents. The six counties cannot 
defeat England any more than all Ireland could; but de- 
feating England would not be their object, but to make such 
a resistance that England, stirred to its depths with sym- 
pathy, might reinclude them in her dominion. It is, of 
course, most difficult for a province to hold its own against 
a Kingdom, but the new Government of Ireland would 
not at first be a strong one, and it might not have the 
control of any powerful force of British troops, the 
Imperial Government hesitating to act in face either of Par- 
liament or of its own military officers. The Ulstermen, we 
should think, would have a few weeks’ time, and might, 
after creating a Provisional Government charged “to 
defend this division of Queen Victoria’s dominion,” if 
even fairly armed, construct and defend a Plevna which 
no Irish local force could carry, and which it would take 
twenty thousand of the best British soldiers two months 
to occupy by storm. With Canadians, Scotchmen, English- 
men, and probably Germans swarming to offer aid, the 
defence of such a Plevna might be a grand one, and would 
-certainly excite a commotion in Great Britain that would 
shake any Ministry and impede the action of any Parlia- 
ment. The end, we see reason to believe, would be a com- 
promise which, by making them either a Canton of Ireland 
or a division of England, would release the six counties from 
immediate dependence upon any Irish central authority. 
It would be too painful to put out the full force of the 
Empire for the utter subjugation of men who only ask to 
remain subject to its Parliament, and too great a draft 
besides on the loyalty of officers willing to die in any 
quarrel save one against which their consciences and their 
honour might alike revolt. 
But would Ulster or the six counties have the moral 
right to embark on such a struggle? It is very difficult 
to say where the right of rebellion begins and ends. It 


certainly exists, or slavery, for instance, might be eternal ; 
and it is as certainly not universal, or there could be no 
society. On the whole, we should say that the right arose 
wherever an intolerable wrong existed not curable in any 





other way, as in the case of slavery; wherever a higher 
race was subjected to a lower one, as in the case of Bul. 
garians and Turks; and wherever a race was transferred 
from one dominion to another without its own consent 

as was once the case with the Tyrolese. It is impossible 
to deny the right of a State to make peace when defeated 

and therefore impossible to deny its right to cede a pro- 
vince or provinces; but, by the consent of mankind, the 
people so ceded may fight on if they canand dare. France 
had a clear right after the fall of Paris to cede Alsace and 
Lorraine ; but no man would have thought the provinces 
wrong, if they had been strong enough, in setting up for 
themselves, or joining Switzerland, or reuniting themselves 
with France. The Venetians during seventy years resisted 
their transfer to Austria, which was quite legal, for they had 
submitted unconditionally to France, and won their emanc’- 
pation at last amidst the applause of mankind. Hofer is the 
patriot, par excellence, of English childhood ; and Colonel 
Saunderson’s moral plea would be a stronger one than 
Hofer’s. The Tyrolese were only transferred from 
Austrians to Bavarians—that is, from one set of governors 
of their own lineage, creed, and civilisation to another—but 
the English and Scotch of the North will be transferred from 
governors of their own race, creed, and kind of civilisation 
to men who are different in all those respects. The Bava- 
rians, too, had no hatred for the Tyrolese, while the domi- 
nant section in Ireland, if it hates anything, hates the men 
of the North, not without plenty of historic reason. We 
can understand very well the argument now so seldom 
produced that rebellion can never be justified, as we can 
understand, also, the argument for non-resistance, and 
would admit that both arguments were true, provided 
the whole world obeyed them; but if rebellion is ever 
justifiable, we do not see wherein the Ulster case falls 
short. 

The answer will be, we suppose, that the men of the six 
counties are not transferred by the Home-rule Bill, that 
they remain as before the subjects of Queen Victoria, and 
will be under her government and protection ; but surely 
that is a little sophistical? What is government if it is 
not the power of passing laws and appointing an executive ? 
and the Bill transfers both to the majority of Irish Roman 
Catholics, who may make any laws for Ulstermen they 
please, and appoint Catholic prefects to govern them 
invested with any powers. People will not understand 
that the Dublin Parliament will have all the powers of the 
English Parliament, with the exception of the very few 
reserved,—all the powers, for example, under which the 
Southern States of America established the Slavery Laws. 
That is transfer to another Government if there is such 
a thing; and, indeed, to do them justice, the Nationalists 
would acknowledge the fact. They denounce the British 
as “foreigners,” and if we are foreigners, so are they 
foreigners to the Ulstermen. If, again, it is con- 
tended that Irish opinion must be the judge as to the 
right or wrong of any rebellion in Ireland, we reply 
that even if that be so, Ireland cannot hold two 
contradictory opinions at once. She pleads that her 
people being a separate people have a right to self- 
government, and would have a right to rebel to get 
it if they had a chance. Very good; but then tke 
men of the North are a separate people, too, and have 
also the right to rebel if they will run the risk. They 
are not a nation, and do not pretend to be one; but 
they are a part of a nation seated on their lochs and 
hills for hundreds of years, during which they have 
never given up their claim to be British subjects. They 
have been as persistent in their separateness as the 
Irish themselves, if that is a claim to be respected 
We shall be very sorry to see the Ulstermen in insur 
rection, even if the Home-rule Bill passes, for civil 
war is the destruction of civil life, and in most cases 
a crime justly, as well as legally, punishable with death ; 
but we cannot say that, according to recognised moralities, 
they will be in the wrong, while we can say that we think 
they will try it. If they move before the Bill passes, of 
course they give up all claim to justification and all 
English sympathy; but justly irritated as they are, they 
are not so mad as that. There are fanatics among them, 
but their leaders hold them well in hand, and the Catholics 
of Belfast are, we trust and believe, as safe as those of 
Glasgow or London, where, to be an English Catholic, is 
to belong to a class socially rather at a premium than a 
discount. 
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M. TAINE. 


Y the death of M. Taine, Europe loses her greatest 
critic. That is the thought that is this week in the 
minds of most well-read and intelligent men. And yet, in 
many ways, M. Taine was a very unsatisfactory critic. 
His conclusions were, no doubt, as often right as those of 
most critics, or, indeed, more often right; but his criti- 
cal method involved a patent absurdity. It rested upon 
the supposition that the great men of letters and art are 
but the creatures of their “environment.” His theory 
was that each age has certain ruling characteristics, 
and of these characteristics the poets and artists are 
but manifestations. But these ruling characteristics 
are, again, not a matter of hap-hazard, but the result 
of the conditions that prevailed in preceding ages. That 
there is a good deal of truth in this, no one will care 
to deny. But in so far as it is true, it is of little or no use 
in the region of criticism. Of course, men are influenced by 
the spirit that is abroad in the age in which they live ; 
and, of course, that spirit is derived from somewhere. The 
genius of Shakespeare, or of Bacon, is not, however, to 
be explained solely by reference to “the ruling passion ” 
of the age. There is always the “ personal equation” to 
be considered, which is entirely independent of the spirit 
of the age. This personal equation becomes, too, more 
and more important as we approach the great men of 
letters. Webster, Massinger, and Ford may be dominated 
by the spirit of the age, and more or less explicable 
through it ; but, in the case of Shakespeare, the man’s own 
nature is so important, that merely to regard the spirit of 
the age helps us not atall. Ina word, the generalisation is 
often of use, but it will by no means serve as a universal 
critical solvent. As an able writer—Mr. Fraser Rae 
—has said, M. Taine considers it practicable, by duly 
estimating the forces at work in man’s environment, 
and by determining their nature and effect, “ to explain 
why an author, artist, or architect produced a particular 
book, painting, or edifice; why an age was distinguished 
for a particular form of literature, art, or architecture ; 
what was the mental history of past generations as 
exhibited in the writings or doings of individuals.” “In 
short,” as he says, “ M.Taine deciphers the man in the 
age and the age in the man.” It is, however, unsatisfactory 
to explain a man’s theory in words other than his own. 
We will therefore attempt to give M. Taine’s own exposi- 
tion of his views. Unfortunately, it is difficult to find a 
concise statement. The following passage, from the intro- 
duction to his “ Historical and Critical Essays,” gives, 
however, a good general impression of the attitude M. 
Taine took up :— 

“Between an elm of Versailles,a philosophical and religious 

argument of Malebranche, one of Boileau’s maxims in versifica- 
tion, one of Colbert’s laws of hypothec, an ante-room compliment 
at Marly, a sentence of Bossuet on the royalty of God, the 
distance appears infinite and impassable; there is no apparent 
connection. The facts are so dissimilar that at first sight they 
are pronounced to be what they appear, that is to say, isolated 
and separated. But the facts communicate between themselves by 
the definitions of the groups in which they are comprised, like the 
waters in a basin by the summit of the heights whence they flow. 
Each of them is an act of that ideal and general man around 
whom are grouped all the inventions and all the peculiarities of 
the epoch; the cause of each is some aptitude or inclination of 
the reigning model. The various inclinations or aptitudes of the 
central personage balance, harmonise, temper each other under 
some liking, or dominant faculty, because it is the same spirit and 
the same heart which have thought, prayed, imagined, and acted ; 
because it is the same general situation and the same innate 
nature which have fashioned and governed the separate and 
diverse works; because it is the same seal which is differently 
stamped on differing matters. None of these imprints can alter 
without leading to an alteration in the others, because if one 
change it is owing to a change in the seal.” 
This is so far-fetched and paradoxical that it is difficult to 
conceive that the man who wrote it should, in fact, have 
possessed a critical faculty of exceptional keenness. Yet 
such was the case. M. Taine had a bad theory, but that 
did not prevent him from saying very profound and true 
things about literature and history, or in any way vitiate 
the greater portion of the judgments he passed. 


It is not easy to account for the mental perversity in- 
volved in M. Taine’s theory. Possibly a Frenchman might 
explain it by saying that the author of the “ Notes on 
England” destroyed the balance of his mind by studying 
English literature, and that, infected by the English spirit, 
he gave too much importance to facts. In his delightful 





descriptions of Englishmen and their ways, M. Taine 
describes the tendency of Englishmen to desire facts at 
all costs :—“ The interior of an English head may not 
unaptly be likened to one of Murray’s ‘ Handbooks,’ which 
contains many facts and few ideas; a quantity of useful 
and precise information, short statistical abridgments, 
numerous figures, correct and detailed maps, brief and dry 
historical notices, moral and profitable counsels in the 
guise of a preface, no view of the subject as a whole, 
none of the literary graces, a simple collection of well- 
authenticated documents, a convenient memorandum for 
personal guidance during a journey.” M. Taine, it 
will be remembered, goes on to elaborate this point, 
and to instance the letters of two English brides— 
one a commonplace girl, one a psychologist—written a 
month or two after marriage. In the “delicate exami- 
nation of the conscience,” as in the “heavy descriptive 
catalogue” of the husband’s appearance, furniture and 
friends, “‘ nothing is recounted except facts; there are no 
general reflections ; in the psychological narrative, and in 
the statistical exposition, everything is documentary.” 
May it not be said that this love of facts for their own 
sake, which evidently was most attractive to M. Taine, took 
possession of him, and that he became to this extent 
Anglicised ? At the same time, enough of the French- 
man remained to make it absolutely necessary for him to 
have plenty of large generalisations. Accordingly, he was 
forced to elaborate his new critical method in order that he 
might excuse the minute details he loved,—that he might, 
in a word, “ wallow in facts.” He failed in his attempt 
to construct a new critical theory, because he tried to 
combine the French and English ways of looking at 
things. But in spite of this, M. Taine had an instinctive 
critical faculty of the highest order. How admirable is 
his concise statement of the difference between the 
French and the English mind conveyed by the following 
sentence :—‘“ In general a Frenchman arrives at the 
comprehension of a thing by means of classifications and 
by the deductive method, while the Englishman does so by 
induction, by dint of concentration and remembrance, 
thanks to the clear and persistent representation of a 
quantity of separate facts, by the indefinite accumulation 
of documents, either isolated or placed in juxtaposition.” 
Equally good is the statement: ‘‘ A Frenchmen loves ideas 
in and for themselves; an Englishman employs them as 
instruments of mnemonics and prevision.” 

But though M. Taine’s French love of generalisations 
led him to produce an untenable theory of criticism, the 
love of facts he derived from his English proclivities did 
him excellent service in the field of history. His minute 
and detailed observation of the facts of the Revolution 
showed France and the world the better way in historical 
research. Instead of dogmatising about the ideas of the 
Revolution, their metaphysical origin, and their effects on 
human society, he attacked the facts themselves. The 
result was, no doubt, to help on the disillusionment of the 
world in regard to the Revolution ; but that was a result in 
no sense to be regretted. The French Revolution was a 
bloody and anarchic episode, the offspring of famine, mis- 
rule, and a certain number of philosophical platitudes. No 
doubt, its practical outcome was, in very many ways, 
highly beneficial; but all that was beneficial could have 
been produced equally well by means such as prevailed in 
England in the seventeenth century. In helping us to 
bring about a saner way of regarding the French Revo- 
lution, M. Taine did a real service to history. There 
are, no doubt, such things as necessary evils, but the 
French Revolution was not one of them. 

We have neither time nor inclination to enter here upon 
M. Taine’s religious views. It is curious to point out, 
however, that the man who in later life was looked on as a 
pillar of Conservatism, was at an earlier period attacked 
and denounced by the reactionary party. When it was 
proposed that the Academy should grant his “ History 
of English Literature” a special prize, the clerical 
party were indignant, and the fiery Bishop Dupanloup 
pronounced the work “impious and immoral.” He 
opposed its receiving any reward from the Academy on 
the ground “ that its author had alleged ‘ virtue and vice 
to be products, like sugar and vitriol ;’ that he had denied 
the freedom of the will; that he had advocated pure 
fatalism, had depreciated the ecclesiastics of the Middle 
Ages, had eulogised the Puritans, had pointedly com- 
mended the English Prayer Book, and had shown himself 
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a sceptic in philosophy and a heretic in religion.” This 
indictment, which, by reason of its comprehensiveness, re- 
minds one of Lord Coke’s denunciation of a witness for 
having shown himself to be “both an Atheist and a 
Papist,” had the desired effect, and it was not for many 
years that M. Taine received his due recognition at the 
hands of the Academy. Taine, in truth, was neither 
Atheist nor Materialist. The magnificent passage which 
closes his “ Philosophes Francais au XIX. Sitcle,” shows 
that, though he may have praised the Book of Common 
Prayer—apparently an act well-nigh atheistical—he kept 
clear of the doctrines of Materialism. This passage we 
will quote as it stands. To translate would be to spoil 
the dignity and majesty of phrase in which the thought is 
clothed :— 

« Au supréme sommet des choses se prononce l’axiome éternel, 
et le retentissement prolongé de cette formule créatrice, compose, 
par ses ondulations inépuisables, l’immensité de Univers. Toute 
forme, tout changement, toute idée est un de ses actes. Elle sub- 
siste en toute chose, et elle n’est bornée par aucune chose : il n’est 
rien qu’elle n’exprime, et rien ne l’exprime toute entiére. Elle 
remplit le temps et l’espace, et reste au-dessus du temps et de 
Vespace. Aucun nom ne l’exprime, et quand se dévoile sa face 
sereine et sublime, il n’est point d’esprit d’homme qui ne ploie 
consterné d’admiration et @horreur. Au méme instant cet esprit 
se reléve, il oublie sa mortalité et sa petitesse, il jouit par sym- 
pathie de cette infinité qu'il pense, et participe 4 sa grandeur.” 
That is a noble and sane expression of those agitating 
thoughts and intuitions which every human mind at some 
time or other experiences. Tennyson put one side of them 
with exquisite beauty in “ Vastness,” but hardly so coura- 
geously and consolingly. How infinitely better and worthier 
are Taine’s fearless yet reverential words than Amiel’s 
frightened wail, “Like Buddha, I feel the great wheel 
turning, the wheel of universal illusion, and the dumb 
stupor which enwraps me is full of anguish.” 


THE NEW CHURCH PATRONAGE BILL. 


HE new Church Patronage Bill is a very modest 
measure compared with some of its predecessors. 
Episcopal legislators have learnt something from their 
past failures. They have come to see that if they want 
to get anything at all, they must be content with 
getting only a little. The one chance of carrying a 
Bill dealing with Church matters is to limit it to the 
removal of universally recognised abuses. The difficulty 
in the way of doing this is that, when an abuse is univer- 
sally recognised, nobody seems to care much about 
abolishing it. The abuses that arouse strong feeling are 
those that are only recognised by a minority. Something 
of a missionary spirit is then enlisted on behalf of their 
removal. A crusade has to be preached, and for that purpose 
recruits are never hard to find. But when nobody has to be 
convinced, when no resistance has to be overcome, when 
only the dull work of embodying commonplace principles 
in a commonplace Bill remains to be done, enthusiasm is 
very apt to languish. We suspect that this will prove true 
of the Church Patronage Bill. If it proposed to give the 
patronage of livings to the parishioners, or to the County 
Councils, there would be some ardent souls interested in 
its success. But when it leaves patronage in the hands 
that now possess it, and only aims at ensuring that they 
shall use it in a proper way, these same ardent souls would 
hold themselves degraded by feeling so much as a wish 
that it should pass. It is all the more necessary, there- 
fore, that those who are content to remove proved evils 
without wandering off after fancied goods, should do what 
they can to get the Bill through. It will have no friends 
among enthusiasts ; let it at least find some among practical 
people. 

What are the real objections to the existing system of 
private patronage? None, we should say, to the system 
considered in itself; two very serious ones to the system 
considered in its working. The present variety of patrons 
has the very real advantage of giving every school in 
the Church a chance of making its influence felt. Official 
patronage, whether it be that of the Crown or of the 
Bishops, has a natural tendency to run in grooves. 
- A Minister or a Bishop acts, for the most part, under a 
constant pressure of public opinion; and public opinion 
ordinarily dislikes extremes. The appointment to a 
vacant benefice that gives most general satisfaction 
is that of a safe man,—a man who has managed 
to keep in fairly well with all parties. We do not 
say that these are not the best men to hold the majority 





of livings; but we should be very sorr 

appointments entirely confined to i So sl — 
patronage exists, they never can be so confined. There 
will always be patrons of distinct and even eccentric 
opinions, and they will naturally seek out presentees like 
minded with themselves. Of course, this will not alwa; . 
be a benefit to the Church. There are opinions wiih 
come within the limits of permissible theological variation 
in the Church of England, yet might well be left un. 
represented among the clergy. But we have to weigh the 
good against the evil, and to remember how much the 
Church would suffer if only popular views could gain 
recognition. But for Sir William Heathcote, Keble 
might have remained unbeneficed as he did remain unpro- 
moted. Still, when everything that can be said on behalf 
of the theory of private patronage has been admitted, two 
conspicuous vices in the system as: we know it remain 
without excuse. There is the scandal of sales, which are 
in fact simoniacal, whatever they may be in appearance; 
there is the scandal of unfit presentees, whom the Bishop 
cannot refuse to institute. The Church Patronage Bill 
deals with these two evils, and deals with them effectually, 
Having done this, it wisely stops. It does not seek to 
prohibit sales of advowsons where it is the general right 
of presentation that is dealt with. It does not seek to 
lessen the number of livings in private patronage, or to 
define who is best qualified to possess the right of pre- 
sentation to them, or to subject that right to any limitations 
other than such as are required to keep out unfit presentees, 

Simoniacal sales commonly take the form of a sale of the 
next presentation. If the Bill becomes law, the sale of the 
next presentations will come to an end, since every “transfer 
of a right of patronage” will then be taken to transfer the 
entirety of that right. A vendor selling and a purchaser 
buying an advowson, must sell and buy the whole right of 
presentation, not the right of presentation on the next or 
any other avoidance. Nor will it be possible for A to 
make a colourable sale of the advowson to B on the 
understanding that B shall resell it to him after the 
next presentation has been made. The Bill provides 
that it sball not be lawful for the purchaser to resell the 
right of patronage until there have been two avoidances, 
and the benefice is full for the third time. If, therefore, 
A sells the advowson to B, and B presents C to the living, 
B cannot sell the advowson again until he has presented 
D and E in succession to C. Against one very common 
variety of the traffic in next presentations, a special safe- 
guard is introduced in the shape of a provision that no 
patron shall present himself on the avoidance of the bene- 
fice following his purchase of the advowson. It may be 
too much to say that these provisions will make simoniacal 
sales of advowsons impossible; but they will, at least, 
make them so difficult as to come to much the same 
thing. 

The presentation of unfit persons is guarded against in 
the first instance by compelling the presentee to make a 
statutory declaration of all “ benefices, offices, and employ- 
ments” held by him since his ordination as a deacon. In 
this way the Bishop will be able to trace the presentee’s 
whole ecclesiastical career, and to make such inquiries as 
he thinks necessary into his conduct, whether as curate or 
incumbent. In the next place, the presentee’s testimonial, 
signed by three beneficed clergymen, must in future be 
countersigned by the Bishop of the diocese in which each of 
the three is beneficed. It is obvious that this provision will 
make men shy of signing testimonials in favour of men 
about whom they know either too little or too much. They 
will know that their own Bishop will have to countersign 
their testimonial, and so will have the opportunity of 
neutralising it by the qualifications he may choose to 
add to his signature. A further safeguard: is pro- 
vided by a clause which interposes a clear month 
between notice of the presentation being sent to the 
churchwardens and institution, and during that interval 
allows any parishioner to object to the institution on any 
grounds which are specified in the Bill as justifying refusal 
to institute on the part of the Bishop. These are that the 
presentee has been less than a year in priest’s orders, or 
that he is unfitted for the discharge of his duty as incum- 
bent by infirmity of body or mind or purse—the latter 
including bankruptcy, insolvency, and composition with 
creditors—by misconduct in a previous benefice, or by evil 
or scandalous life. Upon any one of these grounds, the 
Bishop may refuse institution either of his own motion, or 
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at the instance of a parishioner. When he does so, he 
must give notice to the patron and the presentee, and the 
latter may appeal from the Bishop’s decree to the Arch- 
pishop of the province, whose decision shall be final. 
It will be seen, we think, that the Bill fully justifies the 
the description we have given of it of a very moderate and 
ractical measure. It would be impossible to do less 
without leaving some of the evils incident to private 
atronage altogether unremedied. It would be impossible 
to do much more without raising questions upon which 
there is no general agreement, and consequently no cer- 
tainty of securing a majority for the Bill. The larger schemes 
which have been proposed before now have taught the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury what are the rocks he must avoid if 
he cares to pass his Bill. It is worse than useless to make 
a Church Patronage Bill the occasion of revolutionary 
changes in the relations between clergy and laity, or 
between pastor and flock. But the gross abuses dealt 
with by the Bill can be removed without difficulty, pro- 
vided that Churchmen are willing to ask for nothing more, 
and to insist upon getting this much. There is nothing in 
the provisions we have enumerated to which any patron or 
any presentee can reasonably object. The patron is not 
forbidden to sell his advowson, he is only forbidden to sell 
itina particular way. The presentee retains the full benefit 
of any private interest he may be able to command, pro- 
vided that he is not demonstrably unfit to be entrusted with 
the cure of souls. That Mr. Lloyd-George and a few kindred 
spirits will try to deal with this Bill in the Standing Com- 
mittee much as they dealt with the Clergy Discipline Bill 
last Session, is likely enough. In that case, we hope that 
they will meet the same usage from Mr. Gladstone as 
Prime Minister, as they encountered last year from Mr. 
Gladstone as leader of the Opposition. 








THE RELIGIOUS SIDE OF CONTRACT. 

OTHING is more remarkable in the present day than that 
Lt with the growth of the sense of obligation towards the 
weak and dependent there has been growing almost pari passu a 
depreciation of the sense of obligation towards those who are 
supposed to be strong and independent,—though it is, of 
course, quite impossible for any class in modern society, 
however well it may be provided with the means of living, to 
be really independent of the fidelity and trustworthiness of 
the rest of the community. Even Mr. Fletcher, who re- 
pudiated in his letter of last week any intention of asserting 
that the rich could not be poor in spirit, appeared to imply 
that the labourers in the vineyard who had agreed to work all 
day for the sum which our version calls a penny,—the Revised 
Version says, in a marginal note, that the Greek coin named was 
really worth about 84d.,—would have had a just ground of com- 
plaint against the Lord of the Vineyard, if that sum had not 
been what he calls “a fair wage,” though we should have thought 
that in all ordinary cases, the question whether it was “ fair” 
or not would have depended on whether the labourers had 
accepted it or not. Of course we quite admit that there are 
exceptions ; that there are cases where the dread of starvation 
obliges labourers to accept what it may be disgraceful for 
those who are well able to pay more, to offer; and there are 
other, and perhaps more numerous, cases in which the childish- 
ness and ignorance of the labourer prevents him from being in 
any position to make a contract which has any moral validity. 
Again, we are quite willing to admit that there may be excep- 
tional circumstances in which a contract loses much of its 
force, if not all its force, from the suppression by one party to 
it of some circumstance not known to the other party, which 
makes the contract in reality a totally different thing from 
what it seems to be, as, for instance, when a servant under- 
takes duties to which he is wholly incompetent without stating 
that he has had no experience in them, or when a master pro- 
mises a servant regular assistance from subordinates which he 
altogether fails to give him. Of course, if either party to the 
contract uses words which mislead, and are of a nature to 
mislead, the other, the contract is invalid, as there is none 
of that mutual understanding on which its bindingness pro- 
perly depends. 

But, excepting in the case of special defects of this kind in 
the contract, surely nothing is more certain than that the 
fairness of it depends not upon any philanthropic con- 
sideration of its adequacy to the needs of the case, but 
on the evidence that it was entered into by persons who 





knew their own minds and pledged themselves to fulfil its 
terms. If the labourers who undertook the day’s work for a 
denarius knew perfectly well that the average day’s work in 
Palestine was better paid, though they did not know, and had 
no means of knowing, why the owner of the vineyard offered 
less than the average pay, that had nothing in the world to 
do with the bindingness of the contract on their part, any 
more than it had to do with the bindingness of the contract 
on the owner’s part, if he had voluntarily offered a higher rate 
of wages than the market-rate, and had then felt indisposed 
to fulfil his engagement. If either the owner offered better than 
the average rate of wages, and had his offer accepted, or less 
than the average, and had his offer accepted by labourers fully 
understanding the nature of the contract they were entering 
into, in either case alike the contract was equally binding on 
both parties ; in other words, the wages were “ fair ” as between 
the owner of the vineyard and the labourers, quite apart from 
the question whether as regards the private conduct of the 
owner himself it might be rightly said that looking to his 
own circumstances he ought to have offered either more or less. 
It is quite conceivable that, judged by my own circumstances, 
I may'make either too shabby or too generous an offer; but 
if I make it voluntarily, and it is accepted freely, it is equally 
binding on the person who accepts it whether it is too shabby 
or too generous. The error, if it be an error, does not in the 
least affect the contract, it only affects the character of the 
man who initiates it, and not that of the man who accepts it. 
On the other hand, it is quite possible that the man who 
accepts it ought to have declined it, looking again to his 
own prospects and the various claims on him. But that 
affects him only, not the man whose offer he accepted, 
and he is just as much bound by the contract, when 
accepted, as if he had been perfectly wise in accepting 
it. The man who enters into a contract pledges himself 
to its fulfilment, and if, being able, he does not fulfil 
it, he is unfaithful to himself as well as to the person 
to whom he pledged himself. But nowadays there is a 
disposition to think that directly you have shown that 
more liberal terms should have been given, you have shown 
that there is an excuse for hesitation and delay in ful- 
filling the engagement on the part of the man who 
willingly accepted terms that were less liberal; or that, 
if you can show that over-generous terms were offered, 
there is an excuse for hesitation and delay in fulfilling his 
offer on the part of the man who offered them. Not long ago, 
we had a long controversy in the Press as to the conduct of a 
publisher who had more than fulfilled his bargain with an 
eminent author, but who might certainly have been a good 
deal more generous and yet have realised an exceptionally 
large profit. Now, it is one thing to say that this publisher 
would, from many points of view, have acted better if he had 
been more generous, and quite another to make that any ex- 
cuse for complaint on the part of the author to whom he had 
much more than fulfilled his pledges. 


The religious essence of the contract excludes all idea 
of changing, even if you have “sworn to your own hurt,” as 
the Psalm puts it. To keep faith with your neighbour and 
yourself, you should be perfectly willing to hurt yourself, 
for that is comparatively a light matter as compared with 
any betrayal of your neighbour’s trust in you or of your 
trust in yourself. Indeed, how can you do what is so greatly to 
your own hurt, as to cease to be yourself only because it is 
in some measure painful to be true to yourself,—for break- 
ing faith really means ceasing to be your true self. The man 
who promises and does not perform is a mere moral 
fluid for transmitting the pressure of circumstances, in- 
stead of a person who, having committed himself to con- 
stituting part of the life and work of others, ought to be 
far more willing to surrender his hope of becoming what 
he had promised himself to become, than to fail in what he 
had voluntarily induced others to expect from him. For when 
you have persuaded others to build on the foundation you 
have laid for them, in failing them you fail yourself as well, 
and become responsible for your full share in that great 
structure of the Vanity of Vanities by which the opinion that 
all is illusion, that there is nosuch reality as truth, is rendered 
plausible. By so failing, you have done what in you lies 
to prove that there is no “substance in things hoped for,” 
no “evidence for things not seen,” that life is like the 
drop-scene at a theatre——a mere painted veil, with an 
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elaborate apparatus behind it for imposing on the senses. 
Now this is just what every religion, in so far as it is 
religious, denies, and even vehemently repudiates. “ Vanity 
of vanities,” said the preacher, “all is vanity;” but he imme- 
diately corrects himself by adding, except God. “Fear God 
and keep his commandments, this is the whole duty of man, 
for God shall bring every work into judgment with every 
secret thing, whether it be good or whether it be evil.” We 
can contribute to the great structure of emptiness if we will ; 
but if we do, we shall find it to be emptiness, and that we are 
held responsible for its having been emptiness when it might 
have been the substance of things hoped for, the evidence for 
things not seen. And this is why all true religion insists so 
pertinaciously, first, on the great illusions to which those who 
pursue primarily the phantom of happiness are subject, and 
next, on the great duty of never furnishing our fellow- 
creatures with an excuse for believing that human nature 
itself is an illusion, and not made in the image of the great 
reality, the substance of things hoped for. The sacredness of 
contract is a part of the very heart of religion, for, as St. 
John says, it is impossible to love the unseen which has never 
been made manifest to the senses, if you do not love the 
brother whom you have seen, and whose unseen nature you have 
been taught to confide in by the voice which you have actually 
heard, and the countenance which you have actually beheld. 
There is no sin greater than undermining the faith of others in 
the fidelity of man, for that is the principal access to belief in 
the fidelity of God. Breach of contract begins the process of 
breaking down this trust in the unseen elements of human 
nature. Human promises, it teaches, are the vanity of vanities. 
And there is nothing more remarkable than the rapidity with 
which men leap to the inference that, if this be so, there is 
no reality or substance, nothing but flux, in the universe itself. 
If you want people to believe that the universe is one great 
reality, and not a pictorial cheat, you must at least prove to 
them that you yourself are a reality, and not a pictorial cheat ; 
and you can only do this by showing that your spoken word 
represents that which is real and significant within you. 
Unless you keep your word, even when you have sworn to 
your own hurt, you contribute directly to the big bottomless 
structure of phantasmagoria and falsehood, and shake the 
faith of the inexperienced in the very existence of God. 
“ Better be cheated to the last than lose the blessed hope of 
truth,” said Fanny Kemble, one of the members of a great 
family of actors and actresses. But the commonest of all 
reasons for losing the blessed hope of truth, is the experience 
that men and women are mere actors or actresses where we 
had been led to believe that we had found persons to trust and 
fidelity to lean upon. 





THE PROGRESS OF PITY. 

E watch nowadays, with a new and separate interest, any 
public manifestation of the passion of pity. Next, 
perhaps, to self-interest, that is the dominant emotion of the 
hour; and though it will pass, like all other phases of feeling, 
from its lofty position, it may last long enough to leave deep 
traces both for good and for evil. There will be many a 
foolish aberration committed, and many an evil lightened or 
removed, under its heating influence, which has this special 
danger, that, arising as it does from the instincts rather than 
the reason of men, it is hardly amenable to guidance either 
from judgment or experience. You pity what you pity because 
you pity it, and nothing except religion or self-generated 
prejudice—by which we mean prejudice independent alike of 
facts and arguments—much deflects the line which your pity 
takes. That line has altered quite seriously three times 
within the writer’s lifetime. He is old enough to remember 
when the grand motor of pity was oppression, when the 
pitiful could hardly bear to discuss such things as slavery, 
when despotism was considered monstrous, and when the 
position of convicts, apprentices, and women in mines called 
oat from philanthropists tears which might almost be called 
tears of blood. Certainly they would have shed blood, 
their own included, to put a stop to it. The writer 
can remember, doubtless with thousands of others then 
young and foolish, when it was an article of faith with him 
that Europe ought to combine in a great campaign to compel 
the United States and Brazil to abolish slavery, and has often 
since smiled to himself, doubtless with the rest, to think how 
much energy he would have saved had he trusted Providence, 





and the great rule against doing evil that good may come, a 
little more fully. That era passed, passed so completely that the 
majority of educated Englishmen took the side of the South, 
and that they never even studied, with anything like adequacy, 
the wonderful coup d’état by which Alexander II., no doubt 
from mixed motives, terminated for ever the last relic of legal. 
ised slavery among White men. It was succeeded by a passion 
of pity for physical pain, pain in all its forms, whether justly 
or unjustly inflicted, and by its consequent partial or com- 
plete abolition, whether in workshops, barracks, prisons, or 
the home circle. A blow, for instance, given punitively to a 
servant became impossible, children entirely escaped whipping, 
and the medical profession devoted their science at least as 
much to the prevention of pain, which they had for ages dis. 
regarded, as to the final cure of disease. This form of pity, 
which produced, so far as we see, almost pure good—we should 
say pure good, but that it has slightly enfeebled both educa- 
tion and discipline—culminated in the outburst against vivi- 
section, and is now, we think, distinctly relaxing,—at least, we 
know that hospitals are almost everywhere so embarrassed 
that there is talk of State relief for them, and that Mr. Waugh 
complains bitterly of the inadequate resources on which he 
maintains his persistent and most admirable warfare against 
child-torture. The elder pity has been superseded by a form 
of pity which has suddenly caught the cultivated of all the 
White races throughout the world, the pity for poverty qué 
poverty, apart altogether from its cause, even if the cause be 
drink, or vice, or that strange over-mastering passion, which 
no one discusses, though it ruins men by the thousand, the 
passion of laziness, the intense desire to obtain a living with- 
out work, a craving which, in some natures, is incurable ; and 
which is one of the least noticed and most prolific causes of 
pecuniary crime. The very idea that poverty may bea 
“grace” has died away, except among the monkish Orders, and 
ishardly retained by them in their corporate capacity,—at least, 
they are furiously angry at every new decree of “ secularisa- 
tion.” Poverty is suffering, and suffering is an opprobrium on 
society,—thatis the dogma of the day, andall Europe is shaking 
with the effort to put a final end to it. That effort will be one 
of the strongest motors of modern life, and will produce the 
gravest results, some thoroughly good, like the general rise in 
the payment for half-skilled labour, which is at present a 
danger to civilisation; some doubtful, like the many plans 
for distributive taxation; and some, like the inclination to 
steal land and the tendency to under pay brain-work in com- 
parison with handicraft, thoroughly silly and bad. The effort, 
however, will go on, and we watch the evidences of the 
sincerity of the impulse which gives it birth with an ever- 
increasing interest. 

It is sincere, we believe, as yet, and in the main, though it 
is occasionally indistinguishable from the ambition to secure a 
popular vote, but it displays sometimes the most singular aber- 
rations. There are visible “ faults,” as the geologists say, in the 
water-yielding stratum of modern pity. Its object is poverty, 
but with the strangest limitations. The poverty must, to begin 
with, be that of the poor, not that of those who have fallen in 
life. The ladies who have been totally ruined, reduced, that is, 
to dependence and want by the persecution directed against 
landlords in Ireland, do not excité one-tenth of the general 
pity expressed two hundred years ago for the Huguenot 
refugees, or a century ago for the escaped victims of the 
Terror in France, whose circumstances were so nearly the 
same. There is, in fact, outside a limited class, no genuine 
pity for them at all; yet not only are their sufferings deplorable, 
but the cause of that suffering is innocent poverty. Let us 
allow for a moment that caste feeling enters into the causes 
of that failure—though it should not—and take the case of the 
victims of the Liberator Society. They are not, for the most 
part, ladies and gentlemen, but decent, spare-living folk of the 
lower middle-class, and they count positively by thousands. 
Hundreds of them have been literally beggared, invested, were 
it not for charity or grudging kinship, with a legal claim to 
workhouse relief. Yet there has been no explosion of pity on 
their behalf. The State looks on unmoved. The great army 
of philanthropists read unstirred. The body of the people 
pass by as regardless as they are of individual bank- 
rupts. A subscription has been started, but it hardly 
draws—£11,000 was the figure on Thursday—and nobody 
is moved enough even to demand the cheap device of a Bill 
preventing such catastrophes in future. Yet these wretched 
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folk have all the claims that modern pity insists on; they are 
poor, they are industrious, and they have votes. So have the 
tens of thousands of Panama shareholders, for whom no 
one in France will subscribe or vote one single penny, 
though among them are cases as sad as those of any of the 
honest unemployed. They were speculators, it will be said, 
looking for 20 per cent.; but the poorest victims of the 
Liberator and the other defaulting Building Societies were 
not speculators, never looked for anything but safety and 
what they, and scores of their pastors too, thought a just and 
yeasonable interest. Take this Sandgate catastrophe again. 
There is great excitement about that catastrophe, because of 
its scenic effect, a town breaking down like the Roman temples 
in the play of “ Claudian,” solid houses gaping open, pave- 
ments rising out of the ground, beams shooting forward as if 
impelled by some demon’s hand, but how much—in London, 
we mean—is there of genuine active self-sacrificing pity ? 
There are at least three hundred families—fifteen hundred 
persons—in the little town who are ruined by the 
blow, for they were maintained by letting lodgings or 
supplying lodgers, and not only are their houses destroyed, 
but the sites of their houses are unsafe for ever, and 
the repute of their pretty town is gone for a generation. 
Who is going to take his children to Sandgate, with the 
fear of landslip always in his mind? It is hardly possible to 
conceive pecuniary distress more poignant, or circumstances 
unconnected with physical pain more afflicting, more calculated 
to arouse the true passion of pity; yet we venture to predict 
there will be no grand subscription for Sandgate, and we see 
that the evening papers give ten lines to scenic description of 
the ruin to one of appeal for a ruined community. Yet here 
is poverty, poverty among hard workers, poverty innocent of 
-evil,—for how were all these wretched landladies to know 
that greensand is nearly as dangerous as quicksand, an 
utterly unsafe foundation for rows of dwelling-houses ? 
A class more ignorant of science does not live, and 
they were hardly more to blame than children would have 
been for putting up doll’s houses above a water-hole covered 
by tenacious grass. Then why is there not for Sandgate a 
burst of hot, effusive, and effective pity such as they tell us 
—we are not so sure—exists for the unemployed, and such as 
certainly exists for poverty in the abstract ? It is too cynical 
to believe that the philanthropic care only for voters’ suffering, 
and besides, we know it to be false, for women have not votes, 
.and their poverty often rouses a passion of indignation ; but 
what is the explanation? Is it all due to an incapacity 
to realise any suffering not including actual hunger or 
exposure to the elements? No; for the class pity 
for whom is shaking Europe is protected—perhaps not 
adequately protected, but still protected—against exactly 
those two misfortunes. Why do men so pity the “poor,” 
and look so coldly on the ruined? We wish we knew 
the answer, for then we should know also the line along 
which the pity of our day is moving towards its still hidden 
end; but we do not know it, any more than we know why the 
deep pity for the blind is exchanged in the case of the deaf, 
who often suffer tortures of melancholy and isolation, for a 
pity which is often cold, and never quite instinctive. There 
are breaks in the flow of the present passion of pity which 
indicate that the rush is that of a “spate” or sudden flood, 
and not that of a new-born river; but the cause of the breaks 
is still imperceptible to the most patient social geologist. 
The land submerged all looks like a plain, yet whole spaces, 
sometimes very large, remain persistently dry. 





THE GHOSTS OF THE TROPICAL FOREST. 
ERHAPS the rarest, certainly the least known to man 
of all the creatures which, by a strange chance, find 
their way to the Gardens of the Zoological Society in Regent’s 
Park, are the denizens of the Tropical Forest. We say 
forest, because, though divided by the dissociable ocean, there 
is only one great forest which belts the globe. The notion of 
the physical symmetry of the world, which fascinated the old 
geographers, and led Herodotus to surmise that the course of 
the great river of Africa must of necessity conform in the 
main to that of the Danube in the opposite continent, was 
wrong in theory and application. But shifting the guiding 
forces from the control of original and plastic design to the 
influence of the dominant Sun, the theory still holds good; 
and while the tropical heats remain constant and undis- 





turbed, so must the tropical forest flourish and endure, with 
its inseparable concomitants of vegetable growth overpower- 
ing and replacing the marvellous rapidity of vegetable decay. 
To the naturalist, the most marked feature of the great 
tropical forest south of the Equator, is the inequality in the 
balance of Nature between vegetable and animal life. From the 
forests of Brazil to the forests of the Congo, through the wooded 
heights of northern Madagascar, to the tangled jungles of 
the Asiatic Archipelago and the impenetrable woods of New 
Guinea, the boundless profusion of vegetable growth is un- 
matched by any similar abundance in animal forms. A few 
brilliant birds of strange shape and matchless plumage, such 
as the toucans of Guinea and the Amazon, or the birds of 
paradise in the Moluccas or the Papuan Archipelago, haunt 
the loftiest trees, and from time to time fall victims to the 
blow-pipe or arrow of the natives, who scarcely dare to pene- 
trate that foodless region, even for such rich spoils, until 
incantation and sacrifice have propitiated the offended 
spirits of the woods; but except the sloth and the 
giant ant-eater, there is hardly to be found in the tropical 
regions of the New World a quadruped which can excite 
the curiosity of the naturalist, or form food even for 
the wildest of mankind. In the corresponding tracts of 
Africa and the Asiatic Archipelago, the rare four-footed 
animals that live in the solitary forests are, for the most part, 
creatures of the night. Unlike the lively squirrels and 
martin-cats of temperate regions, they do not leave their 
hiding-places till the tropical darkness has fallen on the 
forest, when they seek their food, not on the surface of 
the ground, but imitating the birds, ascend to the upper 
surface of the ocean of trees, und at the first approach of 
dawn, seek refuge from the hateful day in the dark recesses 
of some aged and hollow trunk. There is nothing like the loris 
or the lemur in the fauna of temperate Europe. We may 
rather compare them to a race of arboreal moles, the con- 
dition of whose life is darkness and invisibility. But, unlike 
the moles, the smaller members of these rarely seen tribes 
are among the most beautiful and interesting creatures of the 
Tropics, though the extreme difficulty of capturing creatures 
whose whole life is spent on the loftiest forest trees, is further 
increased by the reluctance of the natives to enter the deserted 
and pathless forests. The beautiful lemurs, most of which 
are found in Madagascar, are further believed by the Malagasi 
to embody the spirits of their ancestors; and the weird and 
plaintive cries with which they fill the groves at night, uttered 
by creatures whose bodies, as they cling to the branches, are 
invisible, and whose delicate movements are noiseless, may 
well have left a doubt on the minds of the first discoverers of 
the island as to whether these were not in truth the cries and 
wailings of true lemures, the unquiet ghosts of the departed. 


Several of the larger lemurs are to be found at the “ Zoo,” 
and though these suffer so much if unduly exposed to the light 
that before long they lose their sight, they may occasionally 
be seen in their cages. Others, the rarest and most delicate 
members of the race, are so entirely creatures of darkness that 
their exposure to daylight seems to benumb all their faculties. 
They appear drugged and stupified, and, though capable of 
movement, seem indisposed either to attempt escape when 
bandled, or to move in any other direction than that of shelter 
from the odious day. Even food is refused before nightfall, 
and, unlike the epicure’s ortolans, which awake and feed in 
a darkened room whenever the rays of a lamp suggest the sun- 
rise, the lemur only consumes its meal of fruit and insects 
when nightfall has aroused its drowsy wits. These midnight 
habits clearly unfit it for public exhibition at the “Zoo”; 
and the last and rarest of the tribe which have arrived in 
London occupy a private room adjacent to the monkey palace, 
in common with other lemurs and loris, and a few of the most 
delicate marmosets and tropical monkeys which have escaped 
the rigours of an English winter. One large cage, which, in 
spite of the label “ Coquerel’s Lemur” placed upon it, seemed 
at the time of our last visit to contain nothing but a pile of hay, 
is the dwelling-place of these latest guests. After displacing 
layer after layer of the hay, the two sleeping beauties were 
discovered lying ina ball, each with its long furry tail wrapped 
round the other, in the deepest and most unconscious repose. 
When at last the two were separated, and the least reluctant 
was taken in the hand, the extreme beauty of the little “ ghost ” 
was atonce apparent. In colour, it is a rich cinnamon, fading 
to lavender beneath. The texture of the fur is like nothing 
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but that of the finest and best-finished seal-skin jacket, only 
far deeper and closer, so that the hand sinks into it as 
into a bed of moss. The head is large and most intelligent, 
the face being set with a pair of very large round hazel eyes, 
in which the lines of the orbit seem not to radiate from the 
centre, but to be arranged in circles, like the layers of growth 
in the section of a tree. The long tail is at the base almost 
as wide as the body, tapering to a point and covered with 
deep fur. But the greatest beauty of form which the lemur 
owns is the shape of its hands and feet. These exquisite little 
members are so far an exact reproduction of the human hand, 
that not only the hands, but also the feet, own a fully 
developed thumb. But each finger, as well as the thumb, 
expands at the root into a tiny disc, as in certain tree-frogs, so 
that the little hands may cling to the tree with the tightness 
of an air-pump. It is plain, as the half-sleeping lemur 
climbs over the arms and shoulders of its visitor, that it 
takes him for a tree. The little arms are stretched wide 
apart, the thumbs and fingers are spread and grasp each fold 
of the coat with the anxious care of one who thinks that a 
slip will cause a fall of a hundred feet, and the soft body 
and tail half envelop the limb down which they are 
descending, fitting to the surface like some warm envelop- 
ing boa. As soon as it reaches the hay-pile in the cage, 
the lemur instantly burrows, its long tail vanishing like 
a snake, and in a minute it is once more asleep and uncon- 
scious of the world. 

A near relation of the lemurs is a_ beautiful little 
creature whose uncouth native name has not yet been 
replaced, called the “Moholi.” It only differs from the 
lemurs in the shape of the ears, which in the Moholi are 
either pricked up, like those of a bat, or folded down on its 
head at will. It has the same wonderful brown eyes, so large 
and round that they seem to occupy the greater part of the 
face,—the Moholi is, in fact, “all eyes.” As it stretches its 
slender arms out wide against the keeper’s chest and turns 
its head to look at the visitors, it has the most winning expres- 
sion of any quadruped we have seen. The coat, of a pinkish- 
grey above, turns into light saffron-yellow beneath, and the 
texture is less deep than that of the lemur’s fur. In touch, it 
resembles floss-silk, thickly piled. The “Slow Loris” from 
Malacca is a tailless lemur. In exchange, it has received a 
fretful temper, which seems a permanent trait in this species. 
When wakened, it growls, bites, and fights until allowed once 
more to sleep in peace. This loris hardly falls short of the 
beauty of the lemurs. The fur is cream-coloured, with a 
cinnamon stripe running from the head down the back. Of 
the three species which we have described, the first seems to 
combine some of the characteristics of the monkey and the 
mole, the second of the squirrel and the bat, the last those of 
the monkey and the weasel tribe. The “Slender Loris” is a 
still greater puzzle. It has all the characteristic “ points ” of 
the lemurs, without the tail. In size, it resembles a squirrel ; 
but its movements are so strange and deliberate, and so 
unlike those of any other quadruped, that it seems impossible 
to guess either at its habits or its purpose in creation. Each 
hand or foot is slowly raised from the branch on which it 
rests, brought forward, and replaced; the fingers then close 
on the wood until its grasp is secure, when the other limbs 
begin to move, like those of a mechanical toy. As we looked, 
its “affinities” with other types presently suggested them- 
selves. It is a furry-coated chameleon. The round, protruding 
eyes, the slow mechanical movements, and the insect-feeding 
habits are identical, except that the loris hunts by night and 
the chameleon by day. It even possesses a second or auxiliary 
tongue, which aids it in catching flies, just as the development 
of the same member marks the insect-catching lizard. 

WAITING THE MILLENNIUM. 

HE 5th of March is past and gone. The sun rose, set, 
and rose again; the earth turned round after its usual 
fashion ; its hundreds of millions of inhabitants got up, went 
about their business, and lay down again to sleep; only in the 
Memorial Hall in Farringdon Street of the City of London 
was any watch kept upon the fleeting hours, or any note made 
of the fateful steps of Time. Out of all the swarming millions 
that crawl upon this earth, only some fifty men and three 
hundred women cared to mark the fact that another year had 
come and gone; that 1,893 years were now passed, and only 
three more years remained in which to prepare for the coming 








Millennium. The Memorial Hall, we learn, had been suitably 
decorated for the occasion with huge cartoons representing 
the Dream of Nebuchadnezzar, the Dream of Daniel, and the 
Pale Horse of Pestilence; and there beneath these pleasant 
emblems of prophecy sat the faithful few, while the latter. 
day prophets expounded to them the dread meaning of 
the Apocalypse. Only three more years! On March 5th, 
1896, the end of this world, the resurrection of saints, ang 
the ascension of 144,000 living Christians will take place,. 
and the 350 watchful Christians of Farringdon Street wil} 
meet with the reward of their pious vigilance. Bishop. 
Richardson, of the American Reformed Church, and eight 
other clergymen, were the chief speakers at this conference,. 
and as the greatest unanimity seems to have prevailed among- 
them, we can only suppose that their hearers went away more 
convinced than ever that the time was at hand in which they 
should set their houses in order, and put all things in readi- 
ness for their departure. We wonder whether this faithful 
band will gather together for the next three years upon the. 
same anniversary, and in what spirit they will reassemble for- 
their last meeting on March 5th, 1896. It is difficult to put 
oneself altogether into the position of a believer, and to. 
imagine what one would do did one possess the firm convic- 
tion that there were only three more years to pass upon the 
terrestrial globe. With what a happy sense of detach- 
ment one might contemplate all the struggles, the fretful 
anxiety, and the laborious forethought that humanity is 
compelled to undergo with a view to its continuance in 
life; how gladly one would leave the morrow to care- 
for itself, and cease from the incessant toil by which is 
hoarded the provision of years to come! For three years, 
one could comfortably live upon the fruits of past labour, 
and even have a fair superfluity to divide with less fortunate 
neighbours, while one cultivated a blameless leisure in the 
present, and looked forward to the happiest ard most dignified 
ease in the future. For, be it remarked, it is a most material 
heaven that these literal translators of prophecy believe in,—a 


heaven in which they will wear rea! golden crowns upon their 


heads, and spend their time in singing endless canticles to 
real golden harps. And as the time passed, and the three 
years became gradually reduced to three months, three weeks,. 
and three days, how would they feel at the approach of the 
last three hours when their belief bade them turn for the last 
time and bid farewell to the scene of their earthly sojourn? 
Would their strength of belief still enable them to face the 
great change with the same equanimity with which they seem 
to contemplate it now ? 


Not very mary years ago, there were gathered together in 
a great building in an American city a strange assembly of 
white-robed people. Some thousand followers of a certain 
sect met together to await the Second Advent, which had been 
confidently predicted to take place on that particular night. 
In order to present a seemly appearance before the heavenly 
hosts, they had clothed themselves in their white night-dresses, 
and waited patiently for the unrolling of the heavens, the up- 
heaval of the earth, and the signal for their ascension in com- 
pany with the buried dead. In all the history of human 
credulity, we do not think there occurs any more curiously 
pathetic scene than that long patient vigil for a sign which 
never came. One can imagine the white-sheeted crowd, their 
faces pallid with anxious apprehension, and their limbs 
trembling with nervous exultation, waiting at first, perhaps, 
with cheerful hymns and songs of praise that uplifted their 
courage as well as their voices; then, as the hours went 
by, lapsing gradually into a dread and awful silence- 
of expectation, only broken by an occasional painful cry 
wrung from some poor creature whose over-wrought nerves 
could no longer bear the intense strain of the protracted 
suspense; and then, as the night passed away, the first grey 
light of another day stole in upon their watch, and the con- 
viction slowly strengthened in their mind that their vigil was in 
vain, and they looked in each other’s faces with the grey dullness 
of despair. The time had not come for them, and there was 
nothing for it but to return to their daily toil and face once 
more the derisive laughter of their neighbours. One can 
imagine how these poor mortals separated in the cold 
dawn outside the door of their conventicle, slinking shame- 
faced to their respective homes, and donning once more 
their everyday clothes in place of their ascension robes. 
It is possible, it is more than possible, that as the sun 
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yose warmly upon another day of life, most of them 
felt a certain sense of relief in the extinction of their hopes. 
History repeats itself; it is not only once that this scene 
has been enacted, though we fancy that the assembled 
watchers have never before been so numerous, and history 
may repeat itself again and reserve a like experience for the 
three hundred and fifty Christians who were gathered together 
a few nights ago in Farringdon Street. We have said that it 
is difficult to put oneself in the place of these believers; how 
difficult it is, may be guessed from a statement of the theory 
upon which they base their belief. The moving spirit of this 
conference and the chief expounder of prophecy, seems 
+o have been a Reverend Mr. Baxter, and this is this 
teacher’s argument. Pure mathematics, he said, could 
demonstrate nothing with greater precision than that 1896 
is the correct year for the Ascension of the Saints. In the 
vision recorded in the Apocalypse there are the words, “I am 
Alpha and Omega.” Now, in Greek, Alpha equals 1, and 
Omega, 800. Place 1 before 800, and there is the year 1800. 
The year of the vision was 96; add this, and you have 1896,— 
Q.E.D. It is not worth while to criticise Mr. Baxter’s 
figures, or we might protest that they are hardly satisfactory. 
In the first place, how does he get his date of March 5th? 
That is still unaccounted for. Secondly, upon what authority 
does he assign the date of the vision to the year in which 
Domitian died? And, finally, it seems to us that his treat- 
ment of the Greek letters is somewhat arbitrary. Alpha, it is 
true, means numerically either one or a thousand, according 
to its accent ; and Omega, by the same rule, means either 800 
or 800,000. If he is going to make Alpha into 1,000, he ought 
also to make Omega 800,000; in which case, the Second 
Advent, according to Mr. Baxter, will take place in 801,096 
A.D. That date is still fairly distant, and it is scarcely neces- 
sary yet to hold meetings either in Farringdon Street or 
elsewhere to prepare for its coming. Of course, Mr. Baxter is 
free to put what interpretation may seem best to his superior 
knowledge upon the words that he quotes from the Apo- 
calypse; but we cannot think that what he offered to his 
hearers is an improvement upon that which is generally 
accepted, or that he did well to quote them without their 
perfectly explanatory context. 

It seems almost incredible that three hundred and fifty men 
and women could listen in all sad seriousness to this lecturer, 
and that there should be found eight clergymen to support him. 
One can only hope that the term “ clergymen” has been used 
loosely, and that his friends, to whom the newspaper reporter 
has given “ benefit of clergy,” are not really ordained ministers 
and teachers. Perhaps they were of the same intellectual 
calibre and character as the Baptist minister who followed 
Mr. Baxter in his exposition of prophecy. This gentleman 
complained that, having attended the Conference of Prophets 
last year, he had been since boycotted by his brother ministers. 
However, he did not repine: he had opened an institution for 
faith-healing and was doing very well; a confession which threw 
rather a curious light upon a subordinate end and aim of these 
propagandists. If any other light were needed, it was furnished 
by a little incident at the close of the evening, when the only 
dissentient voice that was raised at all, was heard. One of 
the audience rose to ask a question, and that was the moment 
chosen by Mr. Baxter to make a collection. The inopportune 
seeker after truth was fain to beat a retreat, exclaiming 
against all false prophets, and Mr. Baxter made the collection 
that he desired. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
MR. GLADSTONE AND IRISH CABINET MINISTERS. 


(To rue Epirox OF THE “ SpEcTATOR.”’ | 

Sir,—I have to request you to amend my letter of the 27th ult. 
{ find that Lord Dufferin never was in the Cabinet, although 
he was Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. I find also 
that Mr. Henry Corry was First Lord of the Admiralty in 
Lord Derby’s third Administration in 1866. To this latter 
list must be added the name of Major W. Beresford, who was 
Secretary for War in Lord Derby’s first Administration in 1852. 

Tam afraid it was owing to my handwriting that you in- 
serted among those outside the Cabinet the names of “ Mr. 
M. H. Parnell” and “the Honourable —— Somerville,” in- 
stead of Sir Henry Parnell and Sir William Somerville. —I am, 
Sir, &c., 

15 Sé. James’s Place, March Sth.. 











H. R. GRENFELL. 





THE ALTERNATIVE TO HOME-RULE. 
[To THe Epiror or THe “ Sprcrartor.’’] 

Sir,—The direct negative is most welcome, I am sure, to all 
Irish Unionists. But though a qualifying amendment to the 
second reading might too easily have been regarded as the 
substitution of one quack remedy for another, Liberal 
Unionists in both countries will share Sir H. Howorth’s wish 
to emphasise the positive side of Unionist policy. Ireland 
requires nourishment more than physic, or even than stimu- 
lants. None recognises this more clearly than Mr. Balfour. 
It now only remains that the country—in both islands—should 
be made to recognise his recognition,—the practical proof he 
has already given of this recognition, and his determination 
fully to carry it out.—I am, Sir, Xc., 


Atheneum Club, March 9th. MONTEAGLE. 





CLERICAL POVERTY. 

(To THE Epiror oF THE “‘ SpecTaTOR.’’] 
Sr1r,—Your correspondent, “C. W. H. K.,” in the Spectator of 
March 4th, says that “ the suggestion that the better-endowed 
clergy should tax themselves for the benefit of the very poor 
is eminently practical.” Will you allow me to state my 
reasons for thinking this suggestion both unpractical and 
unfair ? 

All the Bishops and parish clergy are servants of the people, 
and most of them are hard-working, faithful servants; but 
while some in expensive situations get high wages, many are 
sadly underpaid, and some get less than nothing. What is 
the remedy proposed? That these servants should wait on 
their masters and pay each other! It is, we are told, obviously 
the duty of the upper servants in this peculiar household to 
set the masters a good example by paying those of the under- 
servants whose board-wages do not happen to be enough to 
keep body and soul together ! 

But why should not the masters pay their servants wages P 
An average annual subscription of one shilling each collected 
from the laity of the Church for a sustentation fund would, 
I suppose, make up the deficiency. By all means let the 
clergy help each other, as all good fellow-servants should. 
But is it fair to ask them to pay each other’s wages? Is it 
even possible for them to do it out of their official incomes ? 

Some people talk as if the Bishops were “fattening and 
battening” on unmeasured revenues; but we know very well 
that their official incomes are nicely calculated to cover with 
difficulty their official expenses, and if we put another heavy 
tax upon them, we shall only succeed in diverting money which 
would have been given to satisfy the needs of their dioceses. 
And of the parish clergy who get more than £500 a year, 
many are already giving back to the Church more of their 
official income than they can well afford ; and some are paying 
out of their private funds something considerable for the 
privilege of ministering for God to the people. 

A case was before the public the other day in which it was 
demonstrated that the vicar of a large parish, whose official 
income exceeded £1,100 a year, spent all and more than all of 
it in providing assistant clergy, &c., for the churches under 
his charge. Is it either just or practical to tax such a man 
for the benefit of other clergy ? 

The real remedy is to make the laity—rich and poor—under- 
stand that it has become necessary for them to subscribe for 
the payment of their clergy. When they understand that 
this is their duty, I have no doubt that they will doit. We 
do not want to increase endowments, but to pay the wages of 
our workers year by year.—I am, Sir, Xc., 

Aldenham, March 4th. KENNETH F. GIBBs. 





“GOD’S FOOL.” 
(To THe Epiror or THE “* SpzctTaTor.” | 
Sr1r,—Your reviewer has deeply understood my book, even to 
the laying his finger upon the very text of Scripture which 
brightens on my memory, whenever I allow my thoughts to 
linger round Elias Lossel. I the more regret that his kindly 
and careful appreciation should leave a cumbersome doubt in 
his readers’ minds. I ask for no clearer perception than his, 
though I think he must allow me to protest against his too 
dreadful imputation of a “didactic motive ;” the work was 
complete before I had learnt the lesson of its (purely) fictitious _ 
hero, or surnamed him “ God’s Fool.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
MAARTEN MAARTENS. 
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THE DECLINE IN BUSINESS. 
[To THe EpiTor oF THE “SPEcTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In the Spectator of the 25th ult., referring to a state- 
ment of mine that the amount of capital belonging to new 
Companies registered has declined from £340,000,000 in 1888 
to £94,000,000 in 1892, you proceed to give reasons which 
point to the conclusion that the diminution of the nominal 
capital of the Companies registered bears strongly on the re- 
ported decline of business in Great Britain. May not Mr. 
Goschen’s legislation, when Chancellor of the Exchequer, have 
much more to do with the falling-off in the amount of nominal 
capital registered, seeing that the number of new Companies 
registered in 1888 (2,346) was considerably smaller than the 
number of Companies registered in 1892 (2,371)? I beg to 
draw your attention to this qualifying circumstance, because 
promoters used formerly to pay apparently but little regard 
to the nominal amount of capital, if a judgment may be 
formed by comparing the objects of many undertakings 
registered with the nominal amount of capital inserted in the 
memorandum.—I am, Sir, &c., Henry C. BuRDETT. 
The Lodge, Porchester Square, March 3rd. 





WILLIAM COBBETT. 
[To THe EpITor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Srr,—Your comment upon my lecture on Cobbett is founded 
—so far as regards the court-martial business—on a phrase 
in the report which I did not use, and which has misled you 
as to my meaning. So far from making insinuations against 
Cobbett’s behaviour, I gave his own account, with reasons for 
accepting it as probably true. The lecture will, I expect, 
appear in print before long, and show what I really said 
about that and the “ running away.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
22 Hyde Park Gate, March 7th. LESLIE STEPHEN. 





THE CHANGE IN PRONUNCIATION. 
[To tHe EpriTor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—May I be permitted to add another “supplement” to 
the letters which have already appeared in your columns on 
“The Change in Pronunciation,” which confirms the late Mr. 
Maltby’s statement as to the pronunciation of the word 
“London” in circles of the highest rank. My father, as an 
Alderman ‘of the City of London, had more than once, on the 
Corporation presenting an address to the King, the oppor- 
tunity of hearing “the first gentleman in Europe ” pronounce 
the word, and I have frequently heard him say that in his 
mouth it was always “ My loyal City of Lunnon.” At that 
time, also, the aristocratic pronunciation of “St. James,” 
“gold,” and “Rome,” was “St. Jeames,” “goold,” and 
“Room.” The last lingered on certainly till the middle 
of the century among the upper ten thousand, with whom 
also a “chariot” was a “charret,” the trisyllable being 
deemed vulgar. “Obleege” was very common forty years 
ago, with other pronunciations now quite gone out of use. 
My old Rector, Julius Charles Hare, would say, “ Obleege me 
by passing the cowcumber,” while his friend, Walter Savage 
Landor, always called “lilacs” “laylocks,” and “violets” 
“vilets.” I can well remember on Advent Sunday, 1825, 
being startled by hearing the Minister in St. Mary Woolnoth’s 
Church, by the Mansion House, give out sonorously “as a 
lodge in a garden of cowcumbers.” “Picter” for “ picture” 
was not, fifty years since, a mark of want of education as it 
would be now; while the old pronunciation “shore” for 
“sewer” was quite common. There was no rule for the 
quantity of the penult in “balcony.” We all remember how, 
in Cowper’s “ diverting history,” at Edmonton Mrs. Gilpin,— 
“ From the balcony spied 
Her tender husband, wondering much 
To see how he did ride ;” 
while Swift, when describing “ clever Tom Clinch’s” triumphal 
procession to Tyburn, writes :— 
“ The maids to the doors and the balconies ran, 
And cried ‘ Lackaday, he’s a proper young man!’” 

There never has been any general rule as to nouns ending 
in “—ator.” In Scotland, the mode differed from the English 
rule in more usually throwing the accent back. Was it not 
Erskine who in his earlier days, having spoken of a “ ctirator,” 
making the word a dactyl, was interrupted by the Judge 
before whom he was pleading with “‘ Curator,’ if you please, 
Mr. Erskine ; a Latin word with a long penult!” ‘Thank 





bow to the authority of so distinguished a ‘senitor’ and 
‘orator ’ as your Lordship,”—I am, Sir, &c., 
The Precentory, Lincoln, March 1st. EDMUND VENABLES 





THE POPE’S JUBILEE. 
(To tue Epiror oF THE “ SpEcTATOR,’”’] 


S1z,—The following paragraph appears in the Spectator for 
Saturday, March 4th :— 
“The official account of the special subscriptions t 
Pope on the occasion of his Jubilee, pare cuubons i 
France, supposed to be irreligious, sent his Holiness £90,000. 
Austria, the pious, £60,000; Great Britain, which is Protestant, 
£48,000; Germany, which is mixed, £14,000; Turkey, which is 
Mussulman and Greek, £2,000; and Ireland, which is ‘ fervently 
Catholic,’ seven hundred and fifty pounds. The Irish did not 
venture to propose that Parliament should vote the money ‘to 
conciliate our down-trodden land ;’ and as to subscribing it them. 
selves, they want it to purchase their own farms. Keen people 
the Irish when money is concerned, but perhaps a little secular.” 
If the sum you give—and which you punctuate by the use 
of italics—had not been followed up by manifestly unfair 
strictures, I should attribute the error in amount to over. 
sight on your part, or to a misprint; but your comments 
are like the proverbial postscript of the lady’s letter. Iam not 
aware of the grand total sent from Ireland to his Holiness, 
but that you have made a great mistake is apparent, inasmuch 
as the sum forwarded from the diocese of Waterford and 
Lismore alone was over £1,200. It is just possible you 
omitted—or rather, what you quoted from did so—a nought, 
which is a very important figure where money is concerned. 
I knew a local would-be statistician who, detected in either 
omitting, or adding, a nought in his financial jugglery, in. 
variably endeavoured to get out of the difficulty by pleading 
that “a nought was nothing.” I am sure you, Mr. Editor, 
with your usual fairness, will not think of arguing this excuse 
in the next issue of the Spectator.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. H. McGratu. 
The “ Waterford Citizen” Office, March 8th. 


[We took the list from a telegram from Rome signed 
“Dalziel,” and published in the Times of March 3rd.—Ep, 
Spectator. | 





A BIRD STORY. 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE “‘ SpecTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—I hope, although the incident may be trivial, that the 
little fact may interest your readers as much as it did myself 
when I was listening some nights ago to the little lark of 
whom my story tells, piping away in what the poets calli 
“ dulcet strains” of the most melodious music. 

My friend James Shanock, three years ago, caught a young 
lark, and it has been pouring out its song ever since then 
from its cage, and a very sweet note it is. Some little while 
ago, as the afternoon was sunny, the cage was hung outside 
in the garden at the moment another lark was carolling in 
the air, and Shanock’s bird rose from the cage, which was 
only covered with a fine net, and in which there must have 
been a rent, and disappeared in the direction of the other 
lark. My friend seeing this at once began to whistle, holding 
up the cage to attract his pet back again, and in a very short 
time down it came to his feet, and waited patiently while he 
gently replaced him in his cage. There were three witnesses. 
I believe, in this case.—I am, Sir, &e., ; 

Vicarage, Newburgh, March 6th. G. W. HEARLE. 
P.S.—The funniest thing, too, is that about the same time 
James Shanock’s cat brought him in a little bird quite 
delicately, and waited for him to take it from his mouth quite 
uninjured. He is a great bird-lover, and it looks as if the cat, 
like everybody else, knew this fact. ‘ 





RELIGIOUS ANIMOSITIES IN IRELAND. 
[To tHe Epitor or THE “SpEcTATOR.” | 
S1r,—Do English statesmen, like Lord Rosebery and Mr. 
Bryce, thoroughly understand that their Home-rule policy is 
stirring up bitter religious animosity in Ireland; and, if they 
do, are they really prepared to take the responsibility of put- 
ting thousands of men and women of their own faith under 
the heel of a hostile Church? Let there be no mistake about 
it. In Ireland, both sides quite well understand that we are 
now engaged in a war of creeds. A war, but on unequal terms 
as to its possible issue. If we win, we shall simply be, as at 





you, my Lord,” was his ready retort, “for your correction. I 


present, on a footing of bare equality of rights with the 
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majority ; if they win, it will be vz victis. This aspect of the 
matter has vividly come before me during the last few days. 
I live in a country district of Ireland where the Land League 
was very powerful. Many Protestants belonged to it. Many 
of them speak bitterly of their landlords, and would gladly 
work with the Roman Catholic tenants in beating down rent, 
or securing easy terms of purcbase. But all have signed the 
petition against Home-rule. The Presbyterian minister, son 
of a farmer, the Protestant secretary of a branch of the Land 
League, the fierce denouncers of absentees, all feel that Home- 
rule would be the rule of Maynooth; and I state it as my 
deliberate conviction that many of them are prepared to lay 
down their lives rather than be ruled by Archbishop Walsh 
and Mr. Timothy Healy.—I am, Sir, &c., 
AN ELEcTor oF DUBLIN UNIVERsITY. 
THE NEW PHILANTHROPY. 
[To THe EpiTor or THE “SprcTaToR,”] 

S1r,—Mr. Fletcher, in his letter to you, makes the following 
remarks :—“ The first Beatitude I regard as the text of the 
Sermon on the Mount,—the key-note to the whoie of Christ’s 
economic and ethical teaching. ‘Blessed are the poor in 
spirit, for theirs is the Kingdom of Heaven,’ which meant, I 
said: ‘ Blessed are they whose sympathies are with the poor, 
who, although they be rich, are willing to make proper use of 
their wealth in promoting the betterment of the masses of the 
people, for theirs is the Kingdom of Heaven,’ or, as Matthew 
Arnold put it, the ideal society of the future.” 

Surely this is a very forced construction to place upon the 
words “poor in spirit.” Hitherto, all the great theologic 
thinkers have interpreted “poor in spirit” to denote that 
humility of soul which is the very foundation of the Christian 
character, distrust of human reason in matters too high for 
it, abstinence from vain thoughts and imaginations. And 
the “ Kingdom of Heaven” they have understood to mean 
that state of internal peace passing all understanding which 
results from the abnegation not only of the carnal, but of the 
intellectual self. Innumerable mistakes have arisen from 
the fundamental error of regarding the words of Christ as 
applicable to “the Church” or to “Society,” instead of to the 
individual soul. When will men learn that Christ was not 
a politician, nor a lecturer on political economy; that his 
kingdom was not of this world; that the “ Kingdom of God 
cometh not with observation, neither shall they say: Lo, here! 
or Lo, there! for, behold, the Kingdom of God is within 
you”? How could Matthew Arnold’s ideal society of the 
future be “within you”? Christ said: “ Whosoever shall not 
receive the Kingdom of God as a little child, shall in no wise 
enter Heaven.” How could you receive the ‘ideal society of 
the future ” as a little child, and thereby enter into it? No 
doubt, if every man could live a life of Christian humility and 
abnegation, a secondary consequence, besides his own reward 
of entering into the peace which is the kingdom, would be a 
happy society. This would be added. 

The reason why it is so much easier for the poor in worldly 
wealth to be also the poor in spirit, and why it is so difficult 
for a rich man to enter into that state of internal peace which 
is the kingdom of heaven, is not far to seek. The poor man 
leads a life aczording to nature of toil and abstinence, and is 
not, like his rich neighbour, exposed to great temptations 
of intellectual and carnal luxury. Humility and self- 
abnegation, and thereby the kingdom of heaven, come 
more easily to the poor man than to the rich. Therefore 
it was that. Christ advised his disciples, if they would be 
perfect, to surrender all worldly advantages. But when 
he advised a rich young man to give up all his wealth 
—not only to “make a proper use of it”—it was not in 
order to “promote the betterment of the masses of the 
people,” but that the young man might himself attain to 
poverty in spirit by way of poverty in purse. The motive 
was not philanthropy, but self-healing. The error of the 
Puritan believers in the Millennium, who thought that the 
kingdom of heaven meant, not the perfection of the indi- 
vidual soul now, here, and at every time, but the “reign of 
the saints,” has been common in all ages. It was that of the 
first disciples, who wished to sit on the chief thrones in the 
kingdom of heaven. The “reign of the saints” was the 
Puritan notion of the “ ideal society of the future,” though it 
would have been a different society from that which Mr. 
Arnold would have imagined, and a less agreeable one.—I am, 
Sir, &e., B. H. H. 











THE SOURCES OF ENGLISH PROSPERITY. 
[To THe EpiTor oF THE “ SPEcTATOR,”’] 

Sir,—In your article, headed “The Sources of English 
Prosperity,” in reference to the failure of our coal, in 
the Spectator of March 4th, you say, “who doubts that 
in our new agent, electricity, a limitless supply of heat 
and motive energy awaits the development of the need for 
them?” Do we not obtain electricity from engines worked 
by coal? And if the coal failed, would not the electricity 
fail P—I am, Sir, &e., 

2 College Terrace, Harrow, March 5th. L. E. Evans. 

[Water will give all needful force, even if we do not succeed 
in utilising the wasted power of the tides—Eb. Spectator. | 





THE PRICE OF BREAD. 
[To tue Epitor or THE “* SPEcTATOR.’’] 
Srr,—I should like with your permission to mention a few 
truths, which are intimately connected with the health and 
well-being of my countrymen. 

In the first place, a gallon of flour makes two 4 lb. loaves. 
A labouring man can buy a sack of wheat, and take it to the 
miller (a sack of wheat grinds into a good deal more than a 
sack of flour), the miller will grind it, and pay himself, 
either by charging 1s. 6d. and returning a very full sack of 
flour, besides the bran; or, by keeping the bran, and return- 
ing the flour without charge. Consequently, a gallon of 
flour costs 6d. with wheat at 32s. the quarter; and a fraction 
under 5d., with wheat at the present price, 26s. The baker 
who charges 5d. for a 41b. loaf, makes, therefore, cent. per cent. 
profit, besides using, as most country bakers do, potatoes, 
alum, &c., ready prepared by bakers’ flour merchants to take 
ap 50 per cent. of water, instead of the legal 30 per cent. If 
King Cole were alive again, not only the miller would be 
drowned in his dam, but the baker baked in his oven.—I am, 
Sir, &e., A WILTSHIRE PASTOR. 





THE ORIGIN OF A STORY. 
[To THE EpiToR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’ ] 
S1r,—In the Spectator of February 18th, you alluded to the 
Mormon elder whose notion of fulfilling a well-known in- 
junction was that he should first turn the other cheek to the 
man who had struck him, and then “give him Hell.” The 
same story is told by Cowper in a letter to the Rev. W. Unwin, 
under date of July 29th, 1781; but Cowper relates it of a 
French Abbé, and says that he had it from Lady Austen ; and 
of course the Americanism is subdued into “ he turned again, 
and beat him soundly.” The letter is interesting in that 
Cowper makes this story the occasion of his first mention of 
Lady Austen to his friend Unwin.—I am, Sir, &c., 
; Henry T. Hooper. 
Didsbury, Manchester, February 25th. 





LABOUR IN NEW ZEALAND. 
[To THe Evitor o¥ THE “ Spectator.” | 

S1r,—Now that the Labour Party is much to the fore at 
home, the following extract from a letter from my son, a 
“ globe-trotter ? in New Zealand, is interesting. He writes 
from Dipton, Otago; note the touch about the knife-and- 
fork part the labourer plays :—‘t There is no doubt about New 
Zealand being the working man’s Paradise. Ten shillings a 
day is the lowest he will accept. He spends life just as you 
or I should; travels about and goes to the best hotels. He 
is, in fact, a gentleman in working get-up. All I have met 
are extremely nice chaps, bar one or two boosers. There are 
often one or two staying in this hotel, and they turn up at 
breakfast and dinner and eat their food quite nicely. They 
all seem to know a bit, too.”—I am, Sir, &c., P. M. M. 








POETRY. 


WAITING. 
As those who, on some lonely mountain-height, 
Watching through all the weary hours of night, 
Await the pale rose of the morning-light, 
I wait for thee. 





As one who, waking on a bed of pain, 

And helpless in his agony, is fain 

To wait the sweet return of sleep again, 
I wait for thee. 
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As he who, in some vast cathedral, dim 
With shadows, silent waits, on bended limb, 
The music of the Eucharistic hymn, 

I wait for thee. 


As deaf men crave for song, and blind for sight, 
As weary sons of toil long for the night, 
And as the fettered spirit longs for flight, 
I long for thee. 
ARTHUR T. FROGGATT. 





THE SORROW OF THE SEA. 

Ir is nor storm nor calm, but yesterday 

The wild winds leapt in sudden thunder down ; 
Shook the dark waters into starry spray, 

And thrilled the soul of many a seaside town. 

Ah, cruel are the hungry tides that drown! 
They kill, yet cast ashore their tender prey ; 

Tossing it carelessly as seaweed brown,— 
Heedless of lovers young and parents grey. 


But now remorse is here! The ponderous wave 
Upcoils full wearily its snowy crest,— 
Of after-brooding, not of Passion, slave !— 
Lit by the low slant yellow of the West. 
Unquiet grave! Thyself without a grave,— 
Till there be no more sea,—in foam,—at rest ! 
JOHN HoGBEN. 








BOOKS. 


—— ee 
MRS. MEYNELL’S POETRY AND PROSE.* 

In 1875, Miss Thompson (now Mrs. Meynell) published a 
volume of poems under the title of Preludes, which was 
illustrated by her sister, the well-known artist of “ The Roll- 
Call.” That volume, with the omission of the illustrations, 
and of a few poems which, in the author’s judgment, are 
“cruder than the rest,” is here reprinted with some additions 
and verbal alterations. The eighteen years that have elapsed 
since the appearance of Preludes have not been poetically 
productive, and with a signal but remarkable exception, of 
which we shall have more to say presently, the criticism of 
the Spectator on the earlier volume is unaffected by the lyrics 
written in maturer years. 

A reperusal of the Poems confirms, and indeed strengthens, 
our previous judgment. There is not one of them which 
does not display qualities far above the level of the ordinary 
versifier. There is no indication of the commonplace, or of 
rhyming without a purpose, to be found in these pages. 
The workmanship is always careful, the thoughts often noble 
and beautiful. There is tenderness without false sentiment, 
and high culture wholly free from affectation; there is con- 
siderable command of language, and a nobility of thought 
which turns instinctively to whatsoever things are lovely and 
of good report. So elevated is the feeling contained in some 
of the poems, that we do not wonder if readers with large 
sympathies respond readily to the poet’s words, and find, 
perhaps, more in them than they can be justly said to merit 
as poetry. In our judgment, the volume is the fruit of culture, 
and of what may be termed spiritual instinct, rather than of 
genius; and we are somewhat confirmed in this belief by the 
fact that life, with all the treasures which it yields, has not 
enlarged the faculty of song displayed by Mrs. Meynell in her 
youthful days. No doubt there are creative poets, whose voices 
have been heard effectively but once, while living on through 
a long period of silence in full possession of their intellectual 
powers. All that entitles Coleridge, for example, to his high 
place among the poets, was achieved within about five years; 
and in one year, 1797-98, nearly all his chief works were either 
written or planned. But young though he was, his poetry 
shows the maturity of art; it is a perfect flower of song, than 
which we could hardly hope for anything more beautiful or 
more fragrant. Preludes, the title of Mrs. Meynell’s youthful 
volume, appears to have suggested a hope on the part of its 
author, that these early and tentative strains might be fol- 
lowed by notes of more enduring charm. 

This was not our expectation upon reading the volume with 





* (1.) Poems. (2.) The Rhythm of Life, and other Essays, By Alice Meynell. 
London: Elkin Mathews and John Lane. 1893. 





care, and a considerable amount of pleasure ; but Mrs. Meynell 
has reversed our judgment, so far, indeed, as a single new 
sonnet can reverse it,—a sonnet of so rare a charm, that it 
merits a place among the most beautiful love-sonnets in the 
language. If our readers know it already—for it has been 
printed in a selection—they cannot fail to recall the lovely lines 
with pleasure. It is entitled “ Renouncement” :— 
“T must not think of thee: and tired yet strong, 
I shun the thought that lurks in all delight— 
The thought of thee—and in the blue Heaven’s height, 
And in the sweetest passage of a song. 
Oh, just beyond the fairest thoughts that throng 
This breast, the thought of thee waits, hidden yet bright ; 
But it must never, never come in sight; 
I must stop short of thee the whole day long. 
But when sleep comes to close each difficult day, 
When night gives pause to the long watch I keep, 
And all my bonds I needs must loose apart, 
Must doff my will as raiment laid away,— 
With the first dream that comes with the first sleep 
I run, I run, I am gathered to thy heart.” 
Another sonnet far less beautiful shall be quoted, for it is not 
without significance, as it seems to have a personal applica- 
tion and to show the poet’s present relation to her art :— 
“If I should quit thee, sacrifice, forswear, 
To what, my art, shall I give thee in keeping ? 
To the long winds of heaven? Shall these come sweeping 
My songs foregone against my face and hair ? 
Or, shall the mountain-streams my lost joys bear, 
My past poetic pain in the rain be weeping ? 
No; I shall live a poet, waking, sleeping, 
And I shall die a poet unaware. 





From me, my art, thou canst not pass away ; 
And I, a singer though I cease to sing, 
Shall own thee without joy in thee or woe. 


Through my indifferent words of every day, 
Scattered and all unlinked the rhymes shall ring 
And make my poem; and I shall not know.” 
We may add that, with the exception of “ Renouncement ”— 
and it is a noteworthy exception—the reader who possesses a 
copy of Preludes will gain little from the possession of the 
poems in their revised form. 

A small volume, corresponding in size and binding with the 
Poems, contains twenty short essays, in which the author’s 
good sense and good intentions are expressed in language 
which, if it have the merit of subtlety, is assuredly far from 
lucid. The painful strain and obscurity of Mrs. Meynell’s 
style may possibly possess some virtue hidden from the 
ordinary critic. He, at least, will be inclined to complain 
that the author is unreasonably enigmatical, and to suspect 
that, if less effort had been used, both the writer and her 
readers would have been gainers, It may be possible, although 
we much doubt it, for an essayist to think clearly and to utter 
his thoughts ambiguously; but while Mrs. Meynell has 
succeeded in making her essays hard reading, it is possible 
that the effort they demand from the reader is not due 
to profundity of thought. Sometimes we are tempted to smile 
when Mrs. Meynell is most serious,—as, for instance, when 
she asks whether Dr. Johnson’s noble English did not control 
and postpone his terror of death? Mrs. Meynell appears to 
think the Latinity of Johnson’s language conduced to his 
tranquillity, and she compares that tranquillity “with the 
stimulated and close emotion, the interior trouble, of those 
writers who have entered as disciples in the school of the 
more Teutonic English.” And having observed in her plea 
for Latinity that “in order to the sane endurance of the 
intimate trouble of the soul, an aloofness of language is 
needful,” she adds, at the close of the essay :—‘‘Shall not 
the Thing more and more, as we compose ourselves to litera- 
ture, assume the honour, the hesitation, the leisure, the recon- 
ciliation of the Word ?”—a question we acknowledge ourselves 
absolutely incompetent to answer. 


Mrs. Meynell has much to say, and sometimes writes 
sensibly, on the advantages of abstention; and she dilates on 
the English taste for a multiplicity of ornaments. Even park 
scenery, in the author’s judgment, is “ marred by the little too 
much ;” and “rather than be overpowered by the clamorous 
production of summer in the English woods,” she prefers the 
subtler South. In the English landscape, we are told, the 
trees are thick and round, the hills are round, the forms all 
blunt, and the land almost as blunt as a machine-made 
moulding; while Italy “is slim and all articulate,” and her 
trees “ own the seasons by u gentle confession.” We have too 
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much, it seems, of everything that is picturesque in England, 
too much also in our literature and mode of life; and 
Mrs. Meynell’s pattern Englishman is a man so abstinent 
and reserved that he never lifted a pen except to write a 
letter,—a man who was not inarticulate but very silent, who 
had an exquisite style from which to refrain, while the things 
he abstained from were all exquisite. “The delicate, the 
abstinent, the reticent graces were his in the heroic degree.” 
He “respected the power of pause,” and appears to have 
paused all his life, feeling much and doing nothing. “If I 
had to equip an author,” says his eulogist, “I should ask no 
better than to arm him and invest him with precisely the 
riches that were renounced by the man whose intellect, by 
integrity, had become a presence-chamber.” We are tempted, 
if Mrs. Meynell will pardon the irreverence, to recall the 
characters in the Golden Butterfly of the poet who never wrote 
a poem, and the artist who never painted a picture. 

There is a vein of affectation in the author’s complaints of 
our working-day world, and in the ideal she holds up for 
admiration, of which, doubtless, she is guilty unawares. There 
is no novelty in her argument. That all excess is allied to 
vulgarity, that the highest delights are the simplest, that 
moderation is a virtue in life as well as in art, and that it is 
our truest wisdom to desire “ plain living and high thinking,” 
are familiar truths which have been urged again and again, 
although never in the peculiar style adopted by Mrs. Meynell. 
The author is often thoughtful and occasionally witty, but 
the note of her little volume is eccentricity, a characteristic 
not readily to be tolerated either in life or in literature. 





MR. HERBERT SPENCER AND MR. HENRY 
GEORGE ON THE LAND QUESTION.* 


EXTREME rancour in a controversialist is generally a rather 
suspicious symptom. When Mr. Herbert Spencer is attacked 
as the “ Lost Leader ” of Browning’s noble lines, when he is 
accused of having been won over to the cause of landlordism 
by the blandishments of “Sir John and his Grace,” or taunted 
asa young Sampson “whose locks have been shorn by the 
social Delilah,” the reader is divided between disgust at the 
vulgarity of Mr. George’s imputations, and amusement at their 
inappropriateness. Natural as is Mr. Henry George’s re- 
sentment at being deserted by the leader from whom he 
imbibed bis principles, it might, one would imagine, have 
been sufficient consolation to him to find, after a searching 
analysis of Mr. Spencer’s utterances on the Land Question, 
that the philosopher still holds nationalisation of the land 
to be “equitable in the abstract.” For, after every allow- 
ance has been made for his disavowals of any desire for 
practical or immediate change in the system of land tenure, 
and his belief, expressed from the first, in the necessity for, 
and justice of, compensation to expropriated landlords, 
it is clear that Mr. Spencer has modified, not his pre- 
mises, but merely the conclusions which he wishes to 
be drawn from them. The notable correspondence in the 
Times, in the autumn of 1889, contains a letter in which Mr. 
Spencer quotes from Political Institutions passages showing 
his revised conclusions. One of them is the following, with 
its curiously fallacious parallel between slavery and private 
property in land :— 

“There is reason to suspect that, while private possession of 
things produced by labour will grow even more definite and sacred 
than at present, the inhabited area, which cannot be produced by 
labour, will eventually be distinguished as something which may 
not be privately possessed. As the individual, primitively owner 
of himself, partially or wholly loses ownership of himself during 
the militant régime, but gradually resumes it as the industrial 
régime develops, so, possibly, the communal proprietorship of land, 
partially or wholly merged in the ownership of dominant men 
during evolution of the militant type, will be resumed as the 
industrial type becomes fully evolved.” 

Even more gratifying to Mr. George must be the reflection 
that he has been instrumental in so widely disseminating 
among English-speaking people Mr. Spencer’s early and now 
disavowed writings, especially chap. ix. of “ Social Statics.” 
The figures he gives under this head form indeed a truly im- 
pressive warning to philosophers who deal in a priori politics. 
In a controversialist sure of his own ground, we find it there- 
fore a little difficult to account for this bitter, elaborate, but 
somewhat belated demonstration that, upon Mr. Spencer’s 
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principles, he is justified in essential respects in his own propa- 
ganda. It proves little else; and no economist will be dis- 

concerted by the admission, for he would hardly go to Mr. 

Spencer for arguments in defence of the institution of private 

property in land. It will be more profitable to pass at once 
to one or two of Mr. George’s own inconsistencies. 

We need hardly notice the distinction he insists upon with 
much iteration between what he calls the clumsy expedient of 
land nationalisation—an expedient which, however, we imagine 
to have been advocated by him in his earlier work—and the 
single-tax system, except toremark that that distinction appears 
to us to be rather one of method than of principle. We confess, 
however, to considerable interest, and even entertainment, at 
the spectacle of Mr. George posing as the true and only 
defender of the institution of private property. Lord Bram- 
well himself never rated more soundly socialists of every 
description, from the thoroughgoing municipalisers of all and 
every description of property and instrument of production, 
to the “ poor, timid University ” specimens of the same genus. 
It takes an individualist of the stamp of Mr. Auberon Herbert 
to deny, as Mr. George does, the right of taxation. “ Let the 
State take that ” (z.e., the value which attaches to land with the 
growth of society), ‘and there will be no need for it to violate 
the right of property by taking that which belongs to the 
individual.” 

Land and its produce, “ things no man has made,” “the 
inheritance of ail mankind,” “ the gift of Nature to the whole 
human race,”—these are gratuitous, and cannot become sub- 
jects of exchange and private property. This is the parrot- 
cry of the followers of Mill; and it rests, as has been often 
shown, on the defective analysis of the phenomenon of value 
of the older orthodox school of political economy. It is a 
well-worn artifice of the Socialist school of writers, effective 
and legitimate enough as far as it goes, to assume the truth 
of this analysis, and to base all their conclusions upon it. But 
the theory of value accepted by the modern school of econo- 
mists, has never been met by writers like Mr. George; and 
when it is once realised that value in the economic sense is 
never due to any man’s labour, that it springs solely from the 
presence in an object of the two elements, utility and difficulty 
of attainment, the whole structure, founded upon the distinc- 
tion between things due to man’s labour, and things which are 
the “free gift of God to man,” falls at once to the ground. 
Students of history, mindful of the power and maleficence of 
such dreams, for instance, as that of the Contrat Social, 
will be the last to make light of the influence of phrases; and 
phrases like those we have quoted lend themselves to a vast 
amount of rhetorical discussion and assertion. But educated 
English communities have hitherto shown a healthy distrust of 
logic and theory unsupported by facts, and those who are 
concerned to defend private property in land are quite content 
to rest their case on the social expediency of the institu- 
tion. It would be easy to reply to subtilties by subtilties, 
and to ask, “ Why, if a thing belongs to nobody, it should be 
given to everybody, and how it can be given to everybody 
when there is not enough for all?” but it would be more 
interesting to see how Mr. George would meet the following 
arguments, which we quote from Sir Louis Mallet’s unan- 
swered criticism of the doctrine of the “ unearned incre- 
ment” :— 

“Would the possession of land by the State tend to diminish 
by a fraction the cost of food, or clothing or lodging to the 
people? Certainly not, unless the rent taken over by the State—in 
other words, handed over to the consumers—added nothing to the 
demand. If this were to be so, no doubt the property of the rich 
might to this extent be divided among the people, and while 
the class specially possessing luxuries and refinements would dis- 
appear, there might be a less unequal diffusion of wealth and less 
misery. But if it were true, not only do Ricardo’s theory of wages 
and Lasalle’s loi d’airain”’ [doctrines, be it observed, dear not to 
the economists, but to the socialists] “vanish into smoke, but 
also—and this must be insisted on—the remedy for whatever 
misery is caused by the present system already exists, without 
any confiscation of existing property...... If it is possible for 
the community at large to limit its numbers, the working classes 
have the remedy in their hands already; they could, in a few 
years, so force up the rate of wages as to obtain possession of the 
whole of the ‘unearned increment,’ and leave nothing for the 
landlord.”—Free Exchange (p. 323). 

Can it be denied, we may further ask, that, to relieve the 
taxpayer by presenting him with the rent of land, would be to 
increase his demand for its products, or the rent itself, and 
thereby counteract, by the rise in prices, all the advantage he 
might derive from the remission of taxation? Rent, urban or 
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agricultural, is a symptom of scarcity; it is a sign that the avail- 
able land in a particular community is limited. What is the 
remedy proposed? Not-to increase the supply, not to limit 
the demand ; but, on the contrary, to stimulate the pressure 
of population by lowering rents or improving accommodation, 
and thus to invite a process of progressive pauperisation. In 
no other way but by making land into private property 
ean the relation between supply and demand be effectually 
maintained, for by this means the control of each is 
retained in the same hands. Collective control over both 
production and consumption, over both supply and demand, 
is, indeed, a possibility; but, involving as it does the neces- 
sity of regulating the population, only at the cost of the 
sacrifice of personal freedom, a conclusion which would hardly 
commend itself to an individualist like Mr. George. 

Even more striking than any criticism of Mr. George’s 
method of dealing with the unearned increment of land, where 
it exists (a not unimportant qualification), are perhaps the 
investigations of the stupendous facts of industrial progress 
by recent writers, especially in France and America, of any 
acquaintance with which there is no trace in this book. When 
we take note of the vast tracts of cultivable and unoccupied 
land, daily becoming more easily accessible; when we observe 
the strange facts of the growth or stagnation of population; 
when we learn, what science and invention teach, that there 
is no limit to the potentiality of the earth to produce all that 
can satisfy the wants of man; and that, while the production 
of the world increases, an increasingly larger share of it goes 
under a system of free exchange to labour, it is impossible 
not to feel how academic is the interest which attaches to 
writings like those of Mr. George. It is disappointing to see 
that Mr. George makes no attempt to meet these writers— 
M. Paul de Roy Beaulieu, for instance—on their own ground, 
that of careful examination of historical facts and of the actual 
industrial situation. Devotees of “absolute political ethics,” 
indeed, fight shy of statistics, and prefer the triumphs, such 
as they are, of rhetorical appeals to prejudice and ignorance. 





THE STORY OF A CHILD.* 
Nort only has the author of John Ward, Preacher, excelled 
any of her previous works—so far, at all events, as style is 
concerned—in this volume; she has produced the most remark- 
able and most intimate study of a child’s mind that we know. 
She gives on the title-page, as being the key-note of the story, 
Wordsworth’s “Heaven lies about us in our infancy.” The 
quotation is not specially appropriate, for there is a good deal 
more of purgatory than of heaven in the life of little Ellen 
Dale up to the point that is reached by the end of this 
volume. Yet Ellen is decidedly, almost painfully, Words- 
worthian in her power of withdrawing at will into her 
deeper self and almost exhausting its emotional and ima- 
ginative possibilities. Then, although to many she will seem 
to be of the stuff of which a Maggie Tulliver, or even a 
Marie Bashkirtseff is made, she yet might, with her capacity 
for living in a world of her own, and playing at “ martyrs” 
and “heathen,” have been at least step-sister to the boy 
who, “with fingers interwoven, both hands pressed closely 
palm to palm, and to his mouth uplifted,” can be pictured 
with ease as he— 
“ Blew miwic hootings to the silent owls 
That they might answer him.” 

There is certainly not in puritanic and parochial Old Chester 
that mountain air of freedom which is inseparable from 
the highest Wordsworthian moods. It isonly when poor little 
Ellen Dale runs away from the terrible rectitude of her grand- 
mother, that there is carried into her heart anything at all 
approaching “the voice of mountain torrents,” and then it 
comes with agony and terror, and not as “a gentle shock of 
mild surprise.” Yet, apart from environment and heredity, 
Ellen Dale is quite a Wordsworthian study, a Lucy Gray 
suffering from grandmotherly discipline, and with her mind 
influenced by “unpleasant and morbid stories, full of that 
cheap sentiment which once ministered to childish piety.” 

But The Story of a Child is quite as much a study of 
surroundings and heredity as of the mind of a child with 
pagan instincts, and a grandmother who seeks too severely 
to curb them. It is easy to take in Old Chester, a hundred 
years behind the times, in the opinion of such of its natives 
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as have left it for what they account as the “ great world.” 
One can easily picture it (for there are still hamlets, if not 
towns, that bear a slight resemblance to it, both in England 
and in Scotland) as it “lies among the rolling hills of Western 
Pennsylvania,—hills which have never echoed with the scream 
of the locomotive, but are folded in a beautiful green silence, 
broken only by the silken ripple of little streams which run 
across the meadows, or through the dappled shadows of the 
woods.” In Old Chester everybody knows everybody else, and 
lives like everybody else. Itisapuritanic community. Folks 
mark time by the notable transgressions of others. <A par. 
ticular period is remembered thus: ‘“ Henry Temple ”—he 
is the ambitious worldling of the village—*“voted the wrong 
ticket the year there was a snowstorm when the apple-trees 
were in bloom.” You can with perfect ease take in all the 
characters that figure in the story. There is Mrs. Dale, whose 
life with the brilliant, weak old man, her husband, Dr. Eben 
Dale, has ossified her conduct into a too stern rectitude. 
There are the Temples,—Henry, the worldling, who lives 
but little in Old Chester; his invalid wife; and his sister 
Jane, who nurses that wife and, still more, an affection 
for Tommy Dove, the mild apothecary, whom, however, 
her brother has driven from his house as not good 
enough to be her husband. There is Mrs. Wright, Mrs, 
Dale’s neighbour, who, “ despite her forty-five years, was still 
in the bubbling inconsequence of youth.” Above all, there 
are the two children,—Effie Temple, the daughter of the 
worldling, and Ellen Dale, who has in her more of her pagan 
grandfather than of her severely Christian grandmother. 
Fffie it is that, being a child of (comparative) luxury, teaches 
Ellen discontent with her surroundings and her grand- 
mother’s system of education. But Effie has not the imagi- 
nation or the resolution of her playmate. Ellen is confined to 
her house because she has struck the servant, Betsey Thomas, 
and has declined to apologise for the blow. Effie suggests 
that they should run away from Old Chester together. Ellen 
agrees, but Effie turns coward at the last moment. So Ellen runs 
away alone, saying to her faithless companion :—“ I'll write to 
you, though I don’t think you are a very good friend.” The 
close of the story—Ellen’s return to Old Chester in the com- 
pany of the elderly Jane Temple’s elderly lover—is a trifle too 
conventional and artificial. It is the only weakness in The 
Story of a Child. 


But besides the marked influence of heredity and surround- 
ings on Ellen Dale, it is that mysterious something apart 
from both which means originality of character, that cor- 
stitutes her special fascination. She is a Wordsworthian 
child, and yet, also, a Shelleyan one,—inasmuch as her imag?- 
nation is always seeking to overleap itself. In Effie’s house 
there is a little bronze Buddha. So the children “ play 
heathen,” and worship it. Ellen “forgot that she was 
‘making believe;’ the god became horribly real to her; she 
felt the sombre mirth of his cruel eyes following her when 
she stepped back and forth before him; and the desire to 
propitiate him grew into actual terror.” Fortunately, a 
touch of humour—although unconscious—prevents this eeri- 
ness from becoming too oppressive. “She was standing 
before Buddha, waving her arms over her head, and 
saying, in a voice shaken with feeling, the first long words 
that occurred to her: ‘Justification, sarictification, pre- 
destination!’ She did not know what they meant, but they 
were out of the Catechism, and so were proper to say toa 
god.” Again, with the help of flowers, they play at the 
martyrdom of Protestants. But she puts her hands in the 
candle in imitation of Cranmer. The consequences are a 
blister, and “Oh my! I’m glad I didn’t live in Bloody Mary’s 
time. I wouldn’t have liked to be burned I know it’s wicked, 
but I wouldn’t.” At another time, Ellen watches her mother 
and Mrs. Wright, and works herself into a positive agony by 
imagining their heads suddenly dropping off. She actually 
runs off to the kitcben in terror:—‘In her rush along the 
dewy path, the child had a ghastly thought of a dead world, 
herself the only living thing in it; but that was followed 
by the instant reflection that, under these circumstances, she 
might walk into the Queen’s palace and put on a crown; this 
thought was so calming that when she reached the women she 
had no desire to throw herself into Betsey’s arms, as she had 
planned to do, declaring that she would be a good girl for ever 


afterwards!’ We have said enough to show that there is no 


child in recent fiction better worth making the acquaintance 
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of than Ellen Dale. But we cannot conclude this notice 
without showing how Mrs. Deland can rise into prose poetry. 
It describes one of the incidents in Ellen’s “ running away ” 
expedition :— 


“« Once she lay down, and looked up into the clear moon-flooded 
depths and into the broad kind face of the moon itself. She 
thought that children who could lie on their mothers’ knees must 
feel as she did now, lying here in the warm still fields, lying on 
the earth’s friendly lap, safe and warm, and cared for, swinging 
among the stars! She was sure she would be taken care of ; she 
wondered, with not too keen an interest, what the moon was saying 
tothe listening earth ? She sighed with comfort. Itseemed to her 
that she would never get up, but lie here, like a little mound, 
that would melt somehow into the field and the grass. Perhaps 
it was the pagan in the child, this instinct for the Great Mother ; 
very simply, without knowing why, there in the silence and peace 
she knelt down and laid her cheek against the earth and kissed 
it softly. Then she rose and trudged on in the moonlight.” 





A VISIT TO JAVA.* 


Tue success that attends British rule in Oriental countries 
has long been a source of pride to the Englishman, and of 
envious wonder to the rest of the world. The reason of this 
success is not to be found in one particular characteristic of 
our government, or of our governors; but amongst the many 
reasons that help to account for it, our firm distribution of 
equal justice to all, and the assurance we give that a 
day’s work shall receive a day’s wage, are probably the most 
important. The Spanish system of repartimientos in the West 
Indies, the corvée in Egypt, and the Dutch system of extorting 
one day’s gratuitous labour in seven from the Javanese, were 
all expedients modelled on the same kind of short-sighted 
policy that seemed to provide an economical means of forcing 
a naturally lazy people to work, but which experience has 
proved over and over again to be barely efficacious at the 
time, and to dry up the spring whence any possible desire for 
labour might afterwards flow. Our steadily pursued policy 
of teaching the native the advantages of regular work, regu- 
larly paid for, has long ago proved its value in India, and 
is now doing so again in Egypt; and it would appear from the 
volume before us, that the Dutch are at last beginning to 
profit by our example in the changes that they are very 
gradually making in their administration of the island of Java. 

When in the course of the French war, Java, which the 
French had taken from the Dutch, became, in 1811, the pro- 
perty of Great Britain, the condition of the peasants was 
about on a level with that of Indian ryots in a native State. 
They were entirely at the mercy of the native Princes, with 
whom alone the Government dealt; they were not allowed to 
own the land they tilled, and were obliged to give one-fifth 
of their labour to the Government gratuitously. The British 
soon changed all this; peasant-proprietorsbip was established, 
and thé corvée abolished. The result quickly showed itself, 
and in the short six years of the administration of Sir Stam- 
ford Raffles, the revenue rose from three-and-a-half to seven- 
and-a-half million florins. Unfortunately for the Javanese, 
the island was restored to the Dutch in 1816 in conse- 
quence of the Treaty of London, and during the next fifteen 
years it went from bad to worse; the revenue became stagnant, 
and the natives impoverished. In 1830, the Government intro- 
duced what was called the “culture system ” as an encourage- 
ment to private enterprise. It certainly effected its immediate 
object, for the cultivation of coffee, cinchona, and other 
valuable plants, was begun, and by its aid carried on until 
the country recovered from its depression and the revenue 
became more than enough for its needs; but no system of 
private enterprise can flourish when the Government competes 
with it, aided as the Government is by the power of weight- 
ing private enterprises with taxation and export duties,—a 
power of which the Dutch Government avails itself, as well 
as of the gratuitous labour of the natives on its plantations. 
It is not surprising to find that an association has been 
formed amongst the planters to accelerate the movements of 
the Government in the reform that they have begun, com- 
mencing with the abolition of this obnoxious system. 

Mr. Worsfold states that he has two objects in writing this 
book,—namely, to give an account of the island, and to pro- 
vide a volume which, without being a guide-book, should give 
a guide-book’s information. As far as the latter object is con- 


eerned, he has certainly been successful, for he has collected a | 
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considerable quantity of just such information as is generally 
to be found in a guide-book. But the composition of the book 
would be improved if the chapters were arranged with a little 
more method. For instance, chap. ix., on “The Culture 
System,” which necessitates a sketch of the Dutch and 
the English administration of the island, should have been 
included in chap. iii. on “ The System of Government and the 
Natives,” instead of being inserted between the story of his 
arrival at the coffee plantation, and his description of it. And 
his remarks on cinchona in chap. xi. would come better in 
chap. vii., where he first mentions it in his description of the 
Botanical gardens. These gardens must be an interesting 
place, and they seem to offer unusual facilities for study to 
the botanist, for they contain a collection of nine thousand 
distinct plants belonging to three different climates, and a 
botanical library of over five thousand volumes. Besides 
this, there is a laboratory maintained expressly for the 
use of foreigners, but the custodian, Dr. Treub, complains that 
up tothe present time not one Englishman has made use of 
it. The three chapters devoted to the temples and the ancient 
literature of Java are little more than transcriptions from 
Wallace, Raffles, and the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, &c., and lack the charm they might have had if they 
had been the result of individual research. Mr. Worsfold is 
a pleasanter companion when he leaves his books of reference 
and takes up his note-book, or his sketching-block. 

On landing at Batavia, he tells of some fanciful restrictions 
to the freedom of the foreigner, but these may be very soon 
removed by the application of a few florins in the right place; 
and that once done, there do not seem to be any more hin- 
drances to the traveller than those incidental to the physical 
characteristics of the country. These are in part overcome 
by nine hundred miles of railway, in which connection we 
may record the author’s singular complaint that, “in leaving 
Buitenzorg, I made the mistake of taking a first-class ticket. 
In the next place, all the Dutch officials, and the 
planters, and their wives, were travelling second class, and I 
was left to enjoy (?) my compartment in solitary grandeur.” 
It is difficult to understand his desire to travel second class 
with all the Dutch officials, the planters, and their wives, or 
why, having that strange fancy, he did not gratify it by 
changing carriages at the first station. This particular 
journey proved a disastrous one, for he got out at the 
wrong station, and had to walk ten miles over the hills 
to his friend’s house, with a coolie carrying his Gladstone 
bag. The coolie found it an inconvenient burden, and tied it 
to one end of a bamboo, balancing it with a large stone at the 
other, and then, with double his original load, finished his 
journey in contentment. 


The railway porters are all Chinese, or Javanese, and are 
described as wearing their native costume over their European 
uniform, which recalls the story of the English Dean who, 
being importuned by his Chapter to wear a cope, consented 
on condition that he might wear his surplice overit. From 
the uniform of the railway porters we pass to the dress of the 
higher classes, and, although we agree with Mr. Worsfold that 
there is considerable license permitted in this matter in 
tropical countries, yet we were hardly prepared to encounter 
a society so free from restrictions at certain times as that he 
introduces us to in Batavia, when, in chap. ii., he says that, at 
4in the afternoon, “are around you men in pyjamas, with 
their feet resting on the arms of their easy-chairs, smoking, 
or taking various iced drinks from long glasses; ladies 
dressed in the beautiful native garment promenading 
with children.” It is to be hoped that the men wear some- 
thing else than their pyjamas. But this license is not at all 
times permitted, and the dancing-man who may find himself 
in a Batavian ball-room must be careful, for an introduction 
to.a young lady there does not mean the mere ten minutes 
of dancing, or possible flirtation, to which it may be con- 
fined at home, but, in this matter-of-fact country, it must 
be followed by an immediate presentation to the young 
lady’s father and mother, and in the course of the week the 
unfortunate young man must fit himself into a frock-coat 
and a pair of white kid-gloves, and pay a solemn call at 7 in 
the evening on all her relations that may be within reach. 
This ceremony, if introduced into England, would effectually 
stamp out that small remnant of dancing-men which our 


oe ees 


———_——— wa | matrons are so anxious to preserve. 
* A Visit to Java, with an Account of the Founding of Singepore. By Basil 
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better than by giving in full the author’s translation of the 
Latin inscription on the base of the monument, erected by 
the Dutch in Waterloo plain, to commemorate their cele- 
brated victory over the French on June 20th, 1815:—“ To the 
perpetual memory of that most famous day, June 20th, 1815, 
on which, by the resolution and activity of the Belgians and 
their famous General, William Frederick George Ludovic, 
Prince of Luxembourg, after a terrible conflict on the plains 
of Waterloo, when the battalions of the French had been 
routed and scattered on every side, the peace of the world 
dawned once more.” 





DR. FAIRBAIRN’S SERMONS.* 

Tuts book is the fourteenth volume of a series called 
‘‘Preachers of the Age.” The title is correct in that all 
the volumes consist of sermons; but objection may be taken 
if it is to be assumed that all these sermons are by what may 
properly be styled “Great Preachers.” It does not appear 
that this series is under any responsible editorship, except 
that of the publishers, who can only be expected to choose such 
sermons as are likely to find the largest sale; but surely a 
distinction should always be recognised between a man who 
is a great preacher, and one who is merely a writer of good 
sermons. 

It may be said that there are nowadays no preachers who 
can fairly be called “great;” and the charge would seem to 
be true, if the names in this series are to be accepted as those 
of the “ Preachers of the Age.” Perhaps the conditions of the 
age are against great preaching; there is too much impatience 
of long sermons, too much tolerance of bad sermons, and too 
little faith in the power and possibilities of the pulpit. Per- 
haps, also, much of the blame—we are inclined to think that 
most of it—must be ascribed to the almost universal disregard 
in England of the cultivation of preaching as an art. Unless a 
man has that rare genius which knows no law, he must, if he 
is to win great success at the Bar, or in the Senate, or 
on the Platform, cultivate every power, and use every art, 
which can give wing to his words; but when it comes to the 
Pulpit, it is thought to be enough if he is decorous and devout. 
And this, although Religion is the subject, above all others, 
which most requires, and best repays, the skilful use of every 
aid,—the knowledge which teaches, the logic which persuades, 
the emotion which touches, the humour which enlivens, the 
rhetoric which fires. The extended education of our age, and 
its enlarged views, and its complicated difficulties, all increase 
enormously both the need for religion and the possibilities to 
be found init. The world is eager to listen: no Bossuet, or 
Massillon, or Tillotson, or South, ever wielded such an influ- 
ence as is waiting for the truly great preacher of our own day. 
Bat, until this much-needed one comes, we suppose we must 
make the most of the best preachers we have; and amongst 
them, Dr. Fairbairn would seem to be entitled to a place. Or 
rather, perhaps, we should call him one of the best sermon- 
writers of the day; for we have not here anything to do with 
his preaching, in the proper sense of the term. We can only 
speak of the volume which is before us. And the outside 
lettering itself compels us to make a criticism called for by a 
practice which is becoming much too common in volumes 
both of stories and sermons. People are frequently an- 
noyed on taking up a book with a striking title, to find 
that this title refers only to a small portion of the con- 
tents, the rest being described, in smaller letters, as “ other 
stories,” or “other sermons.” So we hope that Dr. Fairbairn 
is not responsible for the fact that this volume is lettered so 
prominently, Christ in the Centuries, whilst the sermon on 
that subject only occupies seventeen pages out of a total of 
two hundred and twenty-three, the rest being taken up by 
matter which has no more to do with this subject than would 
have any chance collection of sermons. Perhaps a volume of 
sermons by the late Phillips Brooks, published some eight 
years ago, has something to do with this eccentric way of 
titling ; certainly there is a good deal in common, so far as 
thought and spirit are concerned, between that book and Dr. 
Fairbairn’s. 

The first sermon, which gives its title to the book, is more 
correctly described in the inside as ‘Christ in the First 
Century and the Nineteenth;” for it does not, as we should 


* Christin the Centuries; and other Sermons. By A. M. Fairbairn, M.A., D.D., 
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have expected, trace the influence of Christ through all the 
centuries, but it merely compares that influence in the first 
and last Christian centuries. The fundamental idea of this 
sermon is that Christ is an everliving Personality, who “can. 
not be construed in isolation but only through his place in 
the collective history of man;” and who is chiefly to be re- 
garded as “God realised in history.” By comparing such 
realisations at the beginning and end of Christian history, Dr, 
Fairbairn draws the conclusion that “ the nineteenth century 
is, at the heart of it, not so very remote from the first, at its 
heart.” This is but the familiar idea that the nineteenth 
century is closer to the first century than any of the inter. 
vening ones, because it is more disposed to find Christianity 
in deeds rather than in creeds, in character rather than in 
ceremony. 

To pass over the question whether it is quite logical to com- 
pare Christ as seen in the history of the world in one century, 
with Christ as seen in His own history, in another, we may 
remark that it hardly seems necessary, for such a comparison, 
to fall foul, as Dr. Fairbairn does, with the second century, 
and by implication with all the other intervening ones. He 
would have us believe that humanity went off on the wrong 
scent within less than a hundred years, and is only coming 
back to the right scent now, after eighteen centuries of use- 
less wandering. But this is hardly consistent with the pxaans 
in his closing pages over the wonderful power which Christiar- 
ity now wields in the world. So far as the history of the world 
is concerned, there was no Christ in the first century, except 
as a fanatical carpenter who, to all appearances, had proved 
an utter failure; and the fact that this Christ has now become 
the chief force in the history of the world, surely proves that 
much good work must have been done by all the intervening 
centuries. 

We cannot help saying that the mistake which is made by 
Dr. Fairbairn, and thinkers of his class, is that they take too 
narrow a view of what is required to make up that complex 
thing we call Christianity. Christianity is not merely creeds 
and ceremonies, neither is it merely morality and enthusiasm: 
creeds are necessary as a basis of morality; ceremonies are 
necessary as moving to enthusiasm. The nineteenth century 
may be right in making most of Christ’s life; but it is not 
thereby conforming to the Christians of the first century, 
who made most of his death. St. Paul and the other early 
Christian writers dwell surprisingly little upon the details of 
Christ’s earthly life, and draw no important inferences from 
them. We are also inclined to think that Dr. Fairbairn 
makes too much of the fact that those whom Christ chose to 
carry on his work “were unlearned men.” Learned men, 
well on in years, would have had too much to unlearn; but 
Christianity owes its permanent spreading, humanly speaking, 
to men who were either learned to begin with, or who after- 
wards became so. St. Paul may certainly be called a learned 
man, and St. John had certainly become one when he com- 
posed those writings which constitute his chief service to 
Christianity. 

The other sermons call for less comment, though we are 
inclined to think that the second one—on “ The Preaching of 
the Cross ”—is the best in the book. This sermon, as well as 
one on “ The Mission of Sorrow,” seems to remind us strongly 
of Frederick Robertson, not so much by any particular 
thoughts, as by a certain style of arrangement, and by the 
general spirit of the whole. Perhaps Dr. Fairbairn occa- 
sionally reaches points of eloquence higher than were reached 
by his prototype: though it has to be remembered that 
Robertson’s sermons are published as hap-hazard reports; 
whereas these have evidently been most carefully prepared, ~ 
so that they savour rather of the essay than of the sermon. 
The passage (p. 34) giving St. Paul’s supposed reply to the 
Jews’ demand for a sign, is particularly good, as also is a 
similar reply (p. 38) to the Greeks seeking after wisdom. 

The third sermon, on “The Principles, Evangelical and 
Judicial,” is an attempt to reconcile the old conflict between 
Faith and Works. This it does by narrowing “Salvation” 
down to mean merely “freedom from penalty,” which comes 
through faith, from grace; and after which must come works 
to justify this grace. It may be questioned whether S :lvation 
ought not to mean something much more than such a merely 
negative gift; and whether we should be satisfied with any 
explanation which is not based on such a larger meaning. But 
this sermon is distinctly helpful, and contains many good 
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sayings, as “ the rewards of God are states, they are not 
decorations” (p. 57), and “the man who would be a hero in 
other days than his own, has not even the making of 2 hero 
in him” (p. 60). 

The next two sermons are on the twenty-third Psalm, the 
first giving an excellent explanation of the relationship 
between the Old Testament and the New, and the second 
giving an exposition of the Psalm itself, which is altogether 
admirable. We quite sympathise with Dr. Fairbairn’s pro- 
test against the “loathsome lusciousness ” of so many modern 
hymns. There are also sermons on “ Nature and Faith in the 
Presence of Death,” on “Life in Secular Retrospect and in 
Spiritual Prospect,” and on “ Watchfulness,” all of which 
are not only thoughtful in themselves, but are also—which is 
much better—provocative of thought in those who read them. 
That on “ Watchfulness” is addressed to young men, and is 
full of the most elevating and stimulating counsel. The 
warning that “we are becoming too collective, and need to 
return to the old strong individualism,” is much called for in 
these days. 

The third part of the book—called “ Pulpit Discussions,” 
for some reason which is not very evident—consists of four 
sermons on “The Christian Ideal of Religion,” “Religion 
and Conduct,” “Good and Evil at the Hand of God,” and 
“ Providence and Prayer,” which are all marked by the same 
characteristics,—depth of thought, tenderness of feeling, and 
chasteness—sometimes rising to eloquence—of expression. 
There is a discussion (p. 170) on the meaning of the word 
“yeligion,” which claims particular attention. In these 
sermons many of the most difficult problems—as the relation 
of morality to religion, the justification of evil, and the 
efficacy of prayer—are treated with an ability and delicacy 
which must give help, of some sort or other, to every serious 
inquirer. On the whole, we can heartily commend this book. 
It should find many readers, for, in spite of the common talk, 
most people of intelligence like to read good sermons. That 
Dr. Fairbairn’s sermons are so appreciated is shown by the 
fact that he alone, in this series, is honoured by a second 
volume. Perhaps he wil! accept a suggestion from us, and let 
his next volume consist of sermons all bearing upon one great 
subject. In these days, the problems of religion require some- 
thing more than that scrappy treatment which is alone possible 
in the narrow compass of one or two sermons. 





SAVAGE ISLES AND SETTLED LANDS.* 


Mr. BApDEN-POWELL is a Guardsman, who went out to 
Queensland as Aide-de-Camp to Sir Anthony Musgrave, and 
remained in the same capacity two years more under Sir 
Henry Norman. Mr. Baden-Powell probably has a con- 
siderable knowledge of the part of Australia he has lived 
in. As, however, he writes upon this topic with official 
reserve, his early chapters, including the voyage out, are 
little better than book-making; and the most instructive 
passage to be found in them is the pithy sentence in which 
he gives bis opinion on Australia as a field for the emigrant. 
“The labouring man will find it a paradise; the professional 
man will find his profession over-stocked; and the man with 
money to invest will probably be ruined.” The only qualifi- 
cation to make to this estimate is that, in times of financial 
collapse like the present, even the labouring man will 
do well to eschew Australia, if he is not certain of 
employment. Happily, Mr. Baden-Powell has visited other 
parts of the world besides Australia; and his book is 
decidedly justified by the chapters on New Guinea, on 
Batavia, and on some of the islands in the Pacific. These 
topics involve a good deal that concerns the dealings of White 
men as settlers and as employers of labour, with the native 
races of the Pacific. Perhaps it adds to the value of Mr. 
Baden-Powell’s criticism, that he has no theory on these sub- 
jects, and simply describes what he has seen, or reports what 
he has heard. 

New Guinea has dropped a good deal out of notice since 
Lord Derby arranged the partition of the Eastern two-thirds 
with Germany. Perhaps it is safe to say that both Germany 
and Australia have seen cause to be supremely discontented 
with their acquisitions; and that neither is at this moment 
envious of the other. The climate of the parts near the sea- 
coast is now known to be one of the worst in the world; 
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so that scarcely one European going there escapes fever 
in a very bad form. Gold has not been discovered in 
paying quantities; the natives attack parties that are 
sent up the rivers for timber-cutting; and the country is 
so well peopled that it is not easy to acquire land at all, let 
alone cheaply. The actual White residents of English New 
Guinea are the Governor and his staff, half-a-dozen mis- 
sionaries, and a few small traders with the crews they employ. 
Of course, under these circumstances, the real work of the 
Executive is to maintain order, and cultivate friendly relations 
between the Whites and the Papuans. Mr. Baden-Powell 
speaks highly—and, we believe, not at all too highly—of the 
qualifications of the present Governor, Sir William McGregor. 
He enjoys the singular advantage of being fever-proof, and 
of retaining his full powers of mind and body, amid swamps 
and under a tropical sun. He is a gentleman of very various 
accomplishments; possesses tact and energy, and has, we 
believe, the full wish to be humane and considerate. We 
qualify this last praise, because an account Mr. Baden-Powell 
gives of an expedition to punish an offending tribe, sug- 
gests that even Sir W. McGregor has been a little affected 
by his surroundings. It was undoubtedly necessary to execute 
justice in this instance. <A party of sea-coast natives had 
boarded a ketch run on shore by a drunken captain; had 
killed the owner, and handled the crew roughly; and had 
then looted the cargo, and sunk the vessel. There was 
no pretence of any provocation given by the sufferers. 
Nevertheless, it is difficult to hold that Sir William was 
justified in calling another tribe of savages to his aid. 
They were not needed, and were not even of any use as 
warriors. As soon as they landed, they scattered, and plun- 
dered the villages, which were fortunately abandoned by the 
inhabitants, and Sir William very soon found it desirable to 
send his unruly allies back to their homes. Though his re- 
maining force of Europeans and such natives as could be 
kept under control was small, it was amply sufficient for his 
purposes, as the Papuans did not dare to face guns. Indeed, 
so timid were they in this district that on one occasion, when 
the sentry went to sleep, the English found in the morning that 
the natives had been close to their camp during the night, but 
had not ventured to attack them. The final result of several 
weeks’ warfare was that one murderer was killed in trying to 
escape, another made prisoner, and at the time Mr. Baden- 
Powell left, Sir William held a number of influential hostages 
to secure the surrender of the third. He had, however, again 
had recourse to native allies, one of whom was taken and 
eaten by the enemy. The guilty tribe must have lost nearly 
twenty men altogether, had seen their villages sacked and had 
suffered a good deal from starvation, when they were driven 
into the hills. It cannot be said that the punishment was too 
severe, as they refused to surrender the criminals; but the 
employment of savage allies seems indefensible, especially 
when their mode of procedure had been once tested. 

It is difficult even to conjecture what the fate of New 
Guinea will be. The best hope of the people is at this moment 
in the missionaries, who, holding their lives in their hands, are 
making decided progress, and have formed small congrega- 
tions in some parts. The trader is a very doubtful advantage 
in lands where the articles most in request are muskets 
and gin. The Papuan has, however, one advantage in the 
struggle for existence. More intelligent and more civilised 
than the Australian native, he knows how to cultivate the 
ground, and is thus formidable from his numbers; more un- 
tamable than the Kanaka, he will not endure to labour as a 
field-hand for an employer. Mr. Baden-Powell says in one 
passage that the Kanakas in Queensland have, on the whole, 
a good time :—* Doubtless, once, this getting labour from the 
islands was a species of kidnapping and slavery; but now it 
is carefully regulated, and the men are taught a great deal 
when they come to Queensland,” &c. We believe it is true 
that the Kanakas, once settled on a Queensland plantation, 
are well cared for. The law and public opinion protect them ; 
the Government inspection is a reality; and the liability of 
the men to sicken and die if they are very badly handled, is 
some protection to them. Moreover, the curious fact that White 
labourers will and do work freely by the side of Kanakas, 
makes it certain that any flagrant outrage upon humanity will 
be reported. To say, however, that any possible regulations 
will make the labour-traffic anything better than kidnapping 
is, as Mr. Baden-Powell ought to know, a mistake. The 
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captains and crews of labour-ships are not averagely good 
men, for decent men will not engage in such traffic; the in- 
terpreter is very much at the captain’s mercy ; and, as many 
hundred dialects are spoken in the Pacific, it is a complete 
chance if the interpreter’s qualifications are more than 
nominal. In the best cases, the labourers engaged have been 
sold by their chief; in the worst, they have been captured by 
fraud or violence. It is always part of the covenant that 
they shall be returned to their homes ; but this is hardly ever 
done, as it would be too tedious for a vessel taking them back 
to find out every man’s island. A Kanaka, landed on a strange 
coast, is likely to be murdered, if he cannot take the initiative 
by aid of the cheap musket he invariably takes with him from 
Queensland. Lastly—though this is a minor point—-it must 
be remembered that the Kanaka labourer has never been 
paid market wages. Originally he received about a 
day’s pay for a week’s work, and when the Queensland 
Government insisted on having this rate raised, the planters, 
in many instances, found that it was impossible to continue 
operations. 

It is very unfortunate that the Kanaka race, which has 
such wonderful aptitude for civilisation, and for which 
Europeans generally have a feeling of kindness and almost 
of respect, is not able to hold its own, even in parts where it 
is strong enough to defy the labour-traffic. Tonga is peopled 
by what Mr. Baden-Powell considers the highest variety, and 
its King so completely regards himself as part of the European 
brotherhood, that he thought it necessary to issue a proclama- 
tion of neutrality at the time of the Franco-Prussian war. It 
has churches, plantations, shops, Government offices,—in a 
word, all the externals of a rudimentary settlement by the higher 
races. Nevertheless, it seems impossible to suppose that it 
will fare better than Hawaii, where, under the best possible 
circumstances, the Kanaka race is dying out, and is being sup- 
planted by Chinamen. Mr. Baden-Powell’s pages are filled with 
unintentional testimony to the way in which the Chinaman is 
spreading over the islands of the Indian Ocean and the Pacific. 
In Batavia he finds them so important a community as to 
be governed by officials of their own race. “The town of 
Buitenzorg consists chiefly of one good street of Chinese 
houses.” In Singapore, “the Chinese quarter extends for 
miles ;” and in Johore the chief part of the town is inhabited 
by the Chinese, and the gaols swarm with them. In Sarawak, 
the town of Kuching, the capital, is “composed chiefly of 
Chinese houses.” Mr. Baden-Powell goes to a mine, and finds 
“quite a considerable Chinese village, for the miners are all 
Chinese.” In Hawaii, Mr. Baden-Powell rides into a sugar- 
plantation, and finds it entirely worked by Chinese labour. It 
cannot be said that this immigration is without its dangers for 
the countries settled in. Undeterred by their old failures in 
Sarawak and Penang, the Chinamen of Singapore some years 
ago “threatened to massacre all the White people,” and the 
Governor of the day had to arrange for receiving his country- 
men into the fort. Happily, an outbreak was averted by the 
fortuitous appearance of the British Fleet, which speedily 
landed a strong force. In spite, however, of facts like this, 
Chinamen are encouraged to settle everywhere except in 
Australia, because as labourers and traders they are incom- 
parably superior to every indigenous race in the tropical 
parts of Eastern Asia. It will be a curious Nemesis on the 
way in which Australian Administrations have allowed 
Kanaka life to be wasted, if, a hundred years hence, that 
serviceable and congenial race is everywhere superseded by 
the one people who are a standing menace to English 
supremacy in Australia and in the Pacific. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—@——_ 


The contents of the March number of the Atlantic Monthly— 
which, as has been said here before, only requires to be illustrated 
to be quite on a platform of equality with its well-known Trans- 
atlantic rivals—are exceptionally varied and interesting. Among 
the general articles, a very high place ought to be given to Sir 
Edward Strachey’s paper on Persian poetry. Instead of being 
a piece of dry criticism, it takes the form of such a dialogue 
as used to be popular with Bulwer-Lytton in his ‘Caxtons” 
days. But although it contains a great deal of sound learning 
pleasantly put, it has absolutely nothing of the character of 








Caxtonian tinsel about it. An agreeably written paper is “ Ran. 
dom Reminiscences of Emerson,” by William Harry Furness 
and in “Admiral the Earl of St. Vincent,” Commander Mahar 
does full justice to the great sailor whose fame was over. 
shadowed by that of Nelson, although he was a man of equal 
resolution and of higher character. Among other articles that 
deserve to be singled out for favourable mention, are « Paul 
Heyse,” “ Pagan and Christian Rome,” and a sketch of the 
Verneys, under the title of “An English Family in the Seven. 
teenth Century.” 

The miscellaneous articles in the March number of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine are considerably above even the high average 
of style and of variety generally sustained in it. It isa far cry 
from Mr. C. Parkinson’s “ Adders or Vipers” to Mr. Owen Ross's 
“ A Cure for London Fogs ”—which cure is the creation of « such 
upward currents of ventilation as would be produced by a number 
of air-propellers or ventilating-fans, placed in succession along 
certain routes.” It is an equally far cry from a paper by Mr, 
Edmund B. V. Christian on “‘The Advertiser’s Shakespeare’ ” 
—that there should be such a possibility is surely a sinister sign 
of the times—to Mr. Thomas H. B, Graham’s admirable his- 
torical description of “The Great Forest of Sussex.” «4 
Disturber in Carglen Church” is a fairly good piece of Scotch 
description—description of character, no less than of scenery— 
of the kind that Mr. J. M. Barrie has made us familiar with. Mr. 
Gordon is true to nature and to Scotland, but this story is some. 
what too involved, and, although very interesting and (ut the close) 
very amusing, drags almost fatally. ‘The Master of the ‘Chryso- 
lite’” is a strong but unpleasant story of a dying act of self. 
sacrifice on the part of a sea-captain who, like his employers, is 
a pirate,—though of the modern type. 


There is a great deal of variety in the contents of the Girl’s Own 
Paper, and the teaching by example, in the shape of the stories, is 
always of the soundest. In the March number, moreover, there 
are some really good papers, such as “ Hungarian Embroidery” 
and “The Artistic Life of Louisa Pyne.” But there is a tendency, 
and apparently an increasing tendency, to what can only be styled 
dowdiness of style. In this case,—verb. sap. 

One of the most curious magazines of the day is surely the 
Globe Quarterly Review of Literature, Society, Religion, Art, and 
Politics. It is published in Chicago, and is conducted and 
apparently, also, is mainly written by Mr. W. H. Thorne, an 
eccentric, energetic, and versatile writer, who has, we learn from 
himself, recently “‘ verted” to Roman Catholicism. Here, among 
other things, he criticises Tennyson, Whittier, and Ingersolly, 
discovers Whitman to be “a humbug,” and gives a study of 
eminent faces in which there is not a little truth put in a harum- 
scarum way. Altogether, this magazine is a sign of the times in 
America, and is in parts provokingly readable. 

By far the most remarkable paper in the Quiver is one 
of the “interview” sort, styled “A Day with ‘A, K. H. B.,” 
—certainly a very remarkable paper to appear in such a 
magazine. In it the well-known writer says a great deal about 
himself in a free and open way, and also—which is, perhaps, 
more to the point—about the old and interesting town of St. 
Andrews. Allthat need further be said of this number of the 
Quiver is that the serial stories are remarkably good, and that, of 
the miscellaneous articles, ‘Colonel Kit,” a story of a London 
Arab, and Mr. Edward Bradbury’s “ Buxton, Old and New,” are 
deserving of a careful reading for their dissimilar exvellence. 

The Bookman continues, to say the least of it, to sustain its 
reputation as a mélange of criticism, gossip, and original articles 
on writers and books. The best of the contents of the March 
number are, perhaps, ‘“‘ New Writers ””—including Miss Jane Bar- 
low, Mrs. Steel, Mrs. Pinsent, and Miss Margaret Fletcher—and 
“Count Robert of Paris,” an interesting little bit of fresh criti- 
cism by Professor W. M. Ramsay. “The Apprenticeship of 
Robert Louis Stevenson” is the most ambitious paper in this 
number ; but it strikes us that the gold-leaf in it is beaten out 
very thin indeed. 

The Positivist Review (Reeves and Turner), which is edited by 
Mr. Beesly, and of which the third number is now published, 
will probably be found of interest, solely on account of its giving 
the opinions of eminent Positivists on leading questions, and in 
a handier form than in that of a newspaper report. Thus the 
March number gives Mr. Harrison’s views of “ Positivists and 
Parties,” and Mr. Beesly’s on “ A Second Chamber.” 

The Journal of Education is one of those magazines whose annals 
may be described as dull, because it simply holds on the even 
tenor of its way. It is full of reliable information, and, on the 
whole, of judicious advice. The March number contains, among 
other papers, an excellent and practical one on “ School Libraries,” 
and the first of two on “ Higher Education in Germany and the 
Crowding of the Professions.” 
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The tenth and final volume of the new edition of Chambers’s 
Encyclopedia has now been issued, and thus the work is completed 
within less than five years of the publication of the first in- 
stalment. In an “editorial note,” which is itself a model of 
good sense and good taste, it is stated that “the publishers and 
editor are confident that, whether regard be had to fullness, 
completeness, accuracy, proportion, systematic arrangement, or 
literary form, it greatly surpasses the former edition, and 
is the best book of its scope and kind extant.” This opinion will 
be absolutely endorsed by all who have taken a note of the various 
volumes of the new edition as they have come out. Chambers’s 
Encyclopedia is not so colossal an enterprise as the “ Encyclopedia 
Britannica,” but it is at least as comprehensive, and as emphatically 
the work of specialists, while it is much handier for purposes of 
consultation. Of the tenth and final volume, it is perhaps enough 
to say that, as regards both special treatises on peculiarly im- 
portant subjects, and minute details on smaller matters, it will 
be found quite the equal of its predecessors. In biographies, in- 
eluding in many cases literary estimates, it is exceptionally strong. 
Among these may be mentioned Mr. Austin Dobson’s ‘“ Horace 
Walpole,” Mr. Walter Whyte’s “ Swinburne,” Mr. Thomas David- 
son’s “Jeremy Taylor,” and Professor Palgrave’s almost too elabo- 
rate“ Tennyson” and“ Wordsworth.” The scientific, technical, and 
geographical articles may also be mentioned as being of con- 
spicuous merit and lucidity. One of the great charms of this 
work is that, where necessary, the writers give different sides of 
disputed questions. Thus, it is delightful to find Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son, in his able article on Temperance, bringing forward, almost 
with Mr. Sydney Buxton’s method and precision, the leading ob- 
jections to the legislation of which he is the foremost champion. 


Life in Him Yet. By H.J.St John Raikes. (Arrowsmith.)— 
The old incidents of an enforced signature to a will, and a fly in 
the dead man’s mouth, are made to do duty once more, but we 
must say a very good story has been made out of them. The 
examination and cross-examination in court, whatever its pro- 
bability and reasonableness, in consequence of a “ caveat” having 
been entered, is cleverly worked up to a climax, when, at the last 
moment, counsel beats down a witness's guard. For this sensa- 
tion, and other details in which sundry parcels are dropped about 
and mislaid in a most unlikely manner, Life in Him Yet will serve 
to pass an hour pleasantly. 


Sketches of Life and Character in Hungary. By Margaret 
Fletcher. With Illustrations by Rosa La Quesne. (Sonnenschein.) 
—These two ladies made a highly successful tour in Hungary, 
where they encountered many hardships and much kindness. They 
were much impressed by the Hungarian character,—patriotic, 
versatile, picturesque, and polite, and have striven to do justice 
to it, with some success. The fire and patriotism of the Hun- 
garians are, perhaps, their most striking characteristics, and these 
two qualities are continually remarked upon in this sketch of the 
tour. The capacity for work of the peasantry and their fine 
physique, the gifts and accomplishments of the nobles, and 
the passion for music of all classes,—these are happily touched 
upon, making a readable volume, which has many humorous 
touches and some good sketches to recommend it 


Man and the Glacial Period. By G. F. Wright. With 3 Maps and 
111 Illustrations. ‘The International Scientific Series.” (Kegan 
Paul and Co.)—Professor Wright has followed up “ The Ice Age 
in North America,” &c., by a condensed and rewritten account of 
the Glacial Period, incorporating many European data, though 
Professor Wright has, of course, studied his own continent 
more thoroughly, and for that has his. own experience in a 
larger proportion to draw upon. “Existing Glaciers” forms 
a sound basis to start his discussion upon, and then, after 
a short chapter on “Glacial Motion,” he proceeds to detail 
the signs of past glaciation, and the disposition of ancient 
glaciers in America and Europe with the drainage systems— 
such as have been traced—and the relics of man, and finally, 
the cause, date, and duration of the Glacial Period. Though the 
volume is well-proportioned as a whole, one might reasonably have 
expected a more thorough discussion about Man himself. The 
earlier chapters describing glacial action, and the traces of it in 
North America—especially the defining of its limits, such as the 
terminal moraine of the great movement itself—are of great 
interest and value. The maps and diagrams are of much assistance 
in enabling the reader to grasp the vast extent of the movement. 
Consequently, to hear so little about Man himself is disappointing. 
Professor Wright, in “Causes of the Glacial Period,” does not 
favour the theory of the “ Precession of the Equinoxes”’ in toto, 
though partially allowing it in conjunction with other causes, but 
favours the idea of great elevation of land. The date of the 
Glacial Period is becoming more and more recent. 


Sultan to Sultan: Adventures among the Masai and other Tribes 








of East Africa, By M. French-Sheldon, “ Bébé Bwana.” (Saxon 

and Co.)—Few women have had the courage and commanding 

determination of Mrs. French-Sheldon, and none have done quite 

what she managed to do. We know now what expeditions of this 

sort require,—constant watchfulness, never-failing decision and 

nerve. Our traveller, except on one or two momentous occa- 

sions, followed her own counsel, interviewed various potentates, 

and carried off everything with a high hand. She met with great 
consideration, on the whole, and this, too, from chiefs who would 
scarcely have been so amenable to the tact of a White man. She 
seems to have collected an enormeus number of gifts, and never 
to have let the exchanging of presents stray far away from 
her thoughts. But she never forgot her promises to those 
who entreated for some of the White man’s inventions. It is 
with some pride that she tells us how the most avaricious Sultan 
in all Africa was obliged to strip, and present her with a complete 
dress. Certainly, Mrs. French-Sheldon had the most amiable side 
of African aristocracy presented to her, and she seems to have 
obtained much insight and many confidences from these men, 
who were much moved at the idea of a woman travelling at the 
head of a caravan. She was well served, having one particularly 
trustworthy servant, the headman Hamidi. Finally, she suffered 
much, and hurried, almost dying, to the coast, and reached Naples 
and her husband, alive. Sultan to Sultan is full in parts of 
a most vivid interest, and native habits and fresh details of tribal 
life are often preserved for us. There is a certain egotism about 
the style and the narrative, natural, we suppose, to travellers of 
great determination ; but in the case of our authoress, the explana- 
tion of this is that she was the only White of her party. As to the 
illustrations, some of the photographs are not very clear; but the 
numerous drawings of arms, implements, and ornaments are really 
excellent, and add greatly to the value of the book. 


Ten-Minutes Tales for Every Sunday. By F. Harriott Wood. 
(S.P.C.K.)—There are some useful little stories in this volume, 
each with a moral sufficiently forcible to be impressed on children’s 
ears, and fairly well told as well. 


Books Recetvep.—The County Families By E. Walford, M.A. 
(Chatto and Windus.) —-Thom’s Offxial Directory. (Thom and 
Co., Dublin.)——From Areidy to Bubylon. By Lily Perks. (D. 
Stott.) vewr-Book for the Episcopal Church in Scotland. (J. 
Masters.) Biblewomen and Nurses. Vol. 1X. (Cassell and Co.) 
In and Out of the Pigskin. Ry G. F. Underhill. (Chapman 
and Hall.) Dandy Dick: a Farce. By A. W. Pinero (Heine- 
mann.) Victor Hugo. By J. P. N chol. (Sonnenschein.)—— 
Our Bodies. By A. F. Blaisdell, M.D.—Curative and Health 
Mixims. By W. W. Hill, M.D.—S'cep aad Sleeplessness. By 
W. A. Hammond, M.D.—Th: Hyg enic Treatment of Consump- 
tive Tendencies. By M L Holbro k, M.D.—Liver Complaint, 
Dyspepsi1, and Headaches. By M. L. Holbrook, M.D. (Simpkin.) 
Mary Harr’son’s Guide t» Mo’err Cookzry. (Simpson Low 
and Co.) —- Home Cookery. (Rai‘h»y, Lawrence, and Co.)—— 
New Vegetarian Dishes. B > Mr’. Bowdich. (Bell and Sons.) — 
Fruit-Farming for Profit ia California. By D. Whiting. (Griffith 
and Farran.) Bees for Pleasure and Profit. By G. G. Samson. 
(Lockwoo 1 ) Golfing. By H. Hutchinson. (Routledge.)—— 
C. H. Spurgeon. By G. H. Pike. (Cassel! and Co.) Weeds. By 
“K. McK.’ (Arrowsmith.) —-Traveller's Colloquial Italian. By 
H. Swan. (Nutt.) The Golden Bottle. By I. Donnelly. (Sampson 
Low.) ——The Romvnce of a Coal-Pit. By C. Girdwood. (Eden, 
Remington.) The Earth’s History. By Rt. D. Roberts. (Murray.) 
—The County Councillor’s Directory. (Contract Journal Com- 
pany.)——-Royal* Descent. By Wile»x and Metcalfe. (Chiswick 
Press.) Midnight Tules. By W. VP. Eversley. (T. Vickers 
Wood.) Letters from South Africa. (Macmillan.) Sunday- 
Schools and Village Librari s. By T. Greenwood. (J. Clarke and 
Co.) A Manual of Bucteriology. By A. B. Griffith. (Heine- 
mann.)——-The Corner in Gold. - By F. W. Bain, M.A. (J. Parker 
and Co.) Agricultural Distress. By Westley Richards. (Stan- 
ford.) The Scottish Church and Unicersity Almanac, (Macniven 
and Wallace.)—— Poems in Petroleum. By J. C. Grant. (E. W. 
Allen.) Potato-Culture and Disease Prevention. (Cassell.)—— 
Lockie’s Marine Engineers Drawing-Book, (C. Lockwood and Son.) 
—wWorking Diagrams of the High-School Sevies of Slijd Models. By 
W. Nelson. (G. Philip and Son.) Grammar of Wood-Work. 
By W. E. Degerdon. (Macmillan.) Simon Magus. By G. BR. 
S. Mead, B.A. (Theosophical Publishing Society.) 

MaGazineEs AND SeRIAL Pusiicarions.—We have received the 
following for March :—Part 1 of Johnson’s Gardener’s Dictionary, 
Part 18 of a Short History of the English People, Part 24 of the 
Universal Atlus, the Expository Times, the Month, the Church 
Monthly, the Anglican Church Magazine, the Expositor, the Library 
Review, the Thinker, the Medical Magazine, the United Service 
Magazine, the Ex-Libris Journal, the Idler, Belgravia, the Review of 
Reviews, the Newbery House Magazine, the Argosy, London Society, 
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the Indian Magazine, the Parent’s Review, Lippincott’s Magazine, 
Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute, the Westminster Review, 
the Educational Review, the Geographical Journal, Natural Science, 
the School Review, Temple Bar, Poet-Lore, the Picture Magazine, the 
Sunday at Home, the Sunday Magazine, the Young Gentlewoman, 
the Leisure Hour, Chambers’s Journal, the Boy’s Own Paper, Fashions 
of To-day. 
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Addis i. E.), Christianity and the Roman Empire, cr 8V0 «....4..+.4 
ZEschylus, Oresteia, translated by L. Campbell, cr 8vo e 
Agassiz (L.), His Life and Work, by C. F. Holder, cr 8vo0 





Alexander (Mrs.), For his Sake, Cr 8V0 ......s00.cessereresseees ‘ 
Better Way of Assisting School-Children, cr 8vo........ eee 
Bramwell (B.), Atlas of Clinical Medicine, Vol. I., folio ..... +......(Constable) = 


Bushell (T. W.), Profit-Sharing and the Labour Question, cr 8vo (Methuen) 
Christ, the Light of the World, by an Episcopalian, cr 8vo ......... (Coventry) /6 


Cicero de Oratore, translated by E. N. P. Moor, cr 8vo..... sesseeeee(Methuen) 3 
Davies (F. J.), Over the Waters, Cr 8V0 ...s00..066 seteeneeesatcenees (Digby & Long) 6) 
Drummond (J.), Epistle of St. Paul to the Galatians, cr 8Vvo............ S.S.A.) 1 


..(Hodder & Stoughton) 


6 

0 
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F F. W.), The First Book of Kings, cr 8vo . 6 
corte H 2 .... (Cassell & Co.) =. 
6 
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Foot (K. B.), Rovings of a Restless Boy, cr 8vo... 
Forrester (Mrs.), Dearest, 3 vols. cr 8vo_ .... 
Francillon (R. E.), Ropes of Sand, 3 vols. c 
Gadd (W. L.), Sap Manufacture, cr 8v0_ ....... , 
Harley (C.), The Shadow of & Song, Cr 8V0 .....sseeeeceeeesereeee : l J 

Hazlewood (E.), A Memoir by his Friend, H. Vane, cr nee? shes (Oliphant) 1/6 















(Hurst & Blackett) 31 
(Chatto & Windus) 7 
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THE FIRST PAIR OF SPECTACLES, 


The advice of a skilful oculist or optician should be taken when the first pair o 
spectacles is required, as, unless the spectacles adopted in the first instance are nit J 
suited to the eyes, mischief is soon done which cannot afteruards be remedied, ' 
BROWNING’S SYSTEM OF SUITING THE SIGHT 
has proved successful where many surgeon-oculists have failed, 
Mr. JOHN BROWNING, Ophthalmic Optician, and Aut’ 
Eyes” (now in its Fourteenth Edition), may be cannon porsonsliy’ tree uy 
charge, at 63 Strand, London, W.O., respecting spectacles for all forms of defectiv 
vision, between the hours of 10 and 4 daily, excepting on Saturdays. Ana “ag 
ment in writing is desirable in the case of those coming from a distance, ——, 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
nvested Funds, £4,600,000. INSTITUTION. 


Profits Divided, £4,600,000. 
Paid in Claims, £8,600,000. FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANOKE, 
Estp, 1835, 


All the Profits are divided amongst the Assured, 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES on VERY FAVOURABLE TERMS 
ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary, 48 Gracechurch St., London, E.0, 








INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED, 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS, 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO.’ 
ture uow bear the annexed Trade-Mark, + uehe- 


= ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on appli. 








cation to 


Holdsworth (A, E.), Spindles and Oars, cr 8V0 .......06 seeee(Wes, Oonf, Office) 2/C DENT 
Jeffrey (R. T.), Visits to Calvary, cr 8VO_ ........0004-- ensenennaiel (Maclehose) 6/0 

Kayser (E.), Text-Book of Comparative Geology, 8vo...... Son hein 18/0 PETES 
Kennard (E.), That Pretty Little Horsebreaker, Cr 8V0 ...sss.sseesseeree (White) 2/0 . 


Langmaid (J.), Klementary Lessons in Steam Machinery, 8vo...... (Stanford) 6/0 
Low (D, A.), Manual of Machine Drawing and Design, Svo ......(Longmans) 7/6 
Macdonald (J.), Religion and Myth, 8v0 oss....sseeeseees eapsasbieases seesenanes (Nutt) 7/6 
Maguth (S. 8.), Fall of Adam, 2 vols. 8vo (Digby & Long) 32/0 
Miner (H.§.), Orchids: the Koyal Family of Plants, folio .........(Gibbings) 52/6 





Nation (W. H. ©.), Prickly Pear Blossoms, Cr 8V0 ..+.7...+.+000 (E, Remington) 5/0 
Paget (@. E.), Some Lectures, edited by C, E. Paget, cr 8vo ......(Macmillan) 5/0 
Peach (R. KE. M.), Street Lore of Bath, cr 8vO.0+.....0000..4+ gbvveonessionnnsue (Peach) 2/6 





Price (A. C.), Fifty Sermons, Cr 8V0 .....s000-c010 eresse-eee (Edmonds) 5/0 

Princely Chandos: a Memoir of the First Duke, 8V0 ............e00-+0000 (S. Low) 12/6 

Recollections of an Egyptian Princess, by her English Governess, 2 vols. cr 

W. Blackwood) 21/0 
(Hutchinson) 6/0 





vO 
Russell (W. C.), The Tragedy of Ida Noble, cr 8vo . 








Sheldon (J. P.), Bvitish Dairying, Cr 8V0 ...........seeeseees ly ..ee(Lockwood) 2/6 
Simpson (J ), The Wild Rabbit in a New Aspect, 12mo......... (Ww. lackwood 5/0 
Walsh (W. S_), Handy-Book of Literary Curiosities, cr 8vo .........(Gibbings) 4 


Walters (F.), Studies of Some of Robert Browning’s Poems, cr 8vo (S.S.A. 
Weaver (E. P.), Soldiers of Liberty, cr 8V0........++ ... (Wes. Conf. Office) 1/6 
Wyatt (F.), The Earth Girl, cr 8vo ..... Seaneaabssicee (Sinkins) 2/0 
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“LIBERTY” WALL PAPERS. 


ESSRS. LIBERTY and CO. have made an exhaustive and careful selection 
of the latest designs and colourings in Wall Papers issued by all the best 
Manufacturers, in order that their customers may be saved the waste of time in- 
volved in looking through Pattern Books and Stands which often contain some few 
artistic successes mixed up with a confusing number of less desirable productions. 
Messrs. LIBERTY and CO, have also made arrangements that on all these 
Papers a reduction of 25 per cent. off the Manufacturers’ marked prices will be 
allowed, NEW PATTERN BOOKS POST FREE, 


LIBERTY and CO. 142-150 Regent Street, W. 


O88 LE RR. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 








Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK. 
CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSIOIANS, 

Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 


Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 


HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY 'S. 


MATLOCK. 





Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week, 





Catalogue and Samples pcst-free, 


CITY OF LONDON TEA COMPANY, 
1, 2, and 3 BEER LANE, GREAT TOWER STREET, E.C. 

Oeylon Teas in perfection. Old-fashioned Souchong Tea. Darjeelings, strong 
and rich, yet delicate. Assam Teas for great strength and pungency. Brisk 
and fragrant Congous. Prices range from Is. for sound, strong Congon, to 3s. 6d. 
for the finest Darjeeling Orange Pekoe, an incomparable tea, For general use. 
there is no better value than the best Kaisow Tea, No. 6, at 1s. 10d., which is 
much liked. Prices include carriage on 6 pounds and upwards, by post or other- 
wise, a reduction being made on chests or 20 lb, canisters, Orders sent to all 
parts of London or suburbs for cash on delivery. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 
(FIRE.) 63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
Sum Insured in 1891 £373,700,000. 


THE NEW FLOWER FROM §, AFRICA. 
(NEMESIA STRUMOSA SUTTONI.) 


Remarkable for the beauty and abundance of its flowers, wonderful colours, and 
long duration of b!ooming, Cultivation same as for the Aster, Phlox, and other 
half-hardy annuals, 


Price of seed, 2s, 6d. per paket, post-free. Can only be obtained from 


SUTTON & SONS, the Queen’s Seedsmen, Reading. 











- DENT and CO, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 








OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTER - ETCHERS. — 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the Society, with a Selection from the 
Etched Works of Old Masters, NOW OPEN at the SOCIETY’S GALLERY 
5a Pall Mall East, from 10 till 5.—A. STEWART, Secretary. 4 





HE GRAFTON GALLERIES, GRAFTON STREET, 

BOND STREET, W.—The FIRST EXHIBITION of PAINTINGS and 

SCULPTURE, by living British and Foreign Artists. NOW OPEN to the 
Public.—Admission ls. 10 to 6, 





HE ART-UNION OF LONDON, 
112 STRAND. 
PRESIDENT—The EARL of DERBY, K.G. 
Subscribers are entitled to 
An ETCHING by ROBERT MACBETH, A.R.A., 

entitled, ‘* Late for the Ferry,” 

in addition to a chance of a Valuable Prize in 
Pictures or other Works of Art. 

Ordinary Subscription—One GuINEA. 
Subscriptions for Proofs—Seven, Five, Three, and Two Guineas. 
The Society issues this year, in proof states only, 

A Fine Mezzotint Engraving of 
Sir JOHN MILLAIS’ Picture, 

“Souvenir of Velasquez,’’ 


Subscriptions received till March 31st. 


The Engravings and full particulars to be obtained now at the Society’s House, 
112 Strand, 


RYSTAL PALACE EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 





THE SCHOOL OF ART, SCIENCE, AND LITERATURE FOR LADIES, 
THIRTY-THIRD SESSION, 1892-93. 

Education of the highest class for Ladies by Tutorial Instruction, Private 
Lessons, and University Lectures and Classes, the Art and Scientific Collections 
of the Crystal Palace being utilised for Practical Education. Faculties of Fine 
Arts, Letters, Music, &c. Distinguished Instructors. 

There is a JUNIOR SECTION, with inclusive fee. 


: Particulars in the Library, 
next Byzantine Court, Crystal Palace. 





THE SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL ENGINEERING, 
1. MECHANIOAL COURSE. 
2. CIVIL ENGINRERING SECTION. 
8, COLONIAL DIVISION, for Preliminary Practical Training of Young Men 
for Colonial Life. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, MARINE, AND MINING DIVISIONS. 
Prospectus of the undersigned, in the Library, next Byzantins Court, Orystal 
Palace. . K, J. SHENTON, F.R.Hist.S., 
Superintendent Educational Department. 


ELLINGTON COLLEGE. 


There will be an Election in JUNE, to TWELVE EXHIBITIONS for the 
SONS of OFFICERS, of the annual value of £50, 
open to Boys who on June 18th, are over 12 and under 14, 

And an Election in OCTOBER, to SEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, 
including Four Classical Scholarships of the value (upon conditions) of £80, 
for Boys who on June lst, were between the ages of 12 and 14, 

For Particulars apply to the BURSAR, Well'ngton College, Berks, 


ISS WOODMAN’S CLASS, 13 Somerset Street, Port- 

man Square, for the SONS of GENTLEMEN (exclusively). Preparatory 

= —” Schools both in studies and in outdoor sports. Summer Term, 
pril 15th. 


GRICULTURAL OPENINGS for ENGLISHMEN in 

the SABINE HILLS, ITALY (30 miles from Rome). Salubrious climate, 

Large or small farms easily rented; olive and vine cultivation.—Pupils taken by 

an Englishman, who has had sixteen years’ experience, on his own farm.—For 
particulars, address to F. MORGAN, Esq., Farfa-Fara, Sabina, Italy, 


ST. BERNARD. 
CHAMPION PEDIGREE PUPPY of this noble and 


intelligent breed of Dog to be disposed of. Orange brindle with correct 

white markings and black shadings; eight months old. Would make extremely 

nice companion for children, as she is very affectionate and even-tempered. Can 

. = by appointment in Lendon at any time,—“ J, B.,” 27 Ion Road, Thornton 
eath, 
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OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for em loyment in ng India, or the Colonies. About 45 Students 
‘ll be admitted in September, 1893, For Competition the Secretary of State 
will offer Twelve Appointments in the Indian Public Works Department, and 
Two in the Indian Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the SEORE- 
TARY, at the College, 


pune SCHOOL MIDDLE-CLASS EDUCATION. 





NONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 


Rev. R. ALLIOTT, M.A., Head-Master, 


EXLEY, KENT.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Mr. 
PHILIP HALCOMBE, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge (late Scholar of 
Winchester), prepares BOYS from 8 to 14 for Scholarships and Entrance 
Examinations at the Public Schools, School accommodation unusually good ; 
healthy situation; 13 miles from London, 


| i allliadbe COLLEGE KENT. 


(The ROYAL NAVAL SOHOOL. Incorporated 1840.) 
Heap-MastER—Rev. R. PERCIVAL BROWN, M.A. 


FIRST-GRADE PUBLIO SOHOOL for Sons of Naval Officers and others, 
Fees, 50 to 70 guineas. Preparation for Universities, Services, Professions, &c. 
Special Classes for NAVAL CADETSHIPS. House system; boys 9 to 14 in Junior 
Wing. TERM BEGINS MAY 2nd. About Twenty Scholarships on April 6th, 
7th, and 8th; names to be sent in before March 28th. 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—Head-Master, Rev. H. A. 
DALTON, M.A.—An ELECTION will be made on JUNE 24, 1893, to FIVE 
SCHOLARSHIPS—two of £45, two of £25, one of £20, Candi‘ates must be 
between 12 and 15 years of age. Examination in London. School fees (board 
and tuition), £55 per annum.—For particulars and copies of 1892 papers (price 
6d.), apply Rev. Head-Master, Felsted, Essex. 


URHAM SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS.—Three 

JUNIOR and Four SENIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from 

£55 to £25 a year, will be competed for on JUNE 14th. One Scholarship will be 

awarded for Mathematics, Parents must not be in wealthy circumstances.— 
Particulars to be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Five Scholarships 

at the Universities have been gained within the last twelve months. TWO 

EXHIBITIONS of £50 awarded annually, EXAMINATION for SOHOLAR- 
SHIPS, APRIL 4th.—Apply, Rev. T, FIELD, Head-Master. 


ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUOA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres, Special 
reparation for oF Sakae Leen Thorough conversational Froneh ond 
rman.—OHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS will be in London 
March 20th; address, 17 Leinster Square, Bayswater. 


OSSALL SCHOCL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
—By an Examination held simultaneously at Rossall and at Oxford, on 
APRIL 5th, 6th, and 7th, about THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded, 
varying from 60 guineas to £10. en to Boys under 16 (seniors), or under 14 
<juniors), on Lady Day, 1893.—For further particulars, apply, HEAD-MASTER, 
Rossall, Fleetwood. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME, 
DORKING.—Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in 
Honours), assisted by a University Graduate and other Teachers, PREPARES 
BOYS for the ENTRANCE and SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS of the 
Public Schools. Inclusive terms, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age. Re- 
ference permitted to the Rev. E, Davenport, Wellington College, Berkshire, 


LDENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, ELSTREE, 

HERTS.—FOUR JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS, of the value of 

£30 for three years, and THREE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, will be competed 

for on MAY 9th; open to boys under 15,—For particulars, apply to the Rev, 
J. KENNEDY, Head-Master, 





























MESSRS. HUTCHINSON’S LIST. 


THE FIRST EDITION IMMEDIATELY EXHAUSTED. 


| FORBID THE BANNS, In 38 vols. By Franx- 


Fort Moore, 





The Athenzum says :—*‘ So racy and brilliant a novel as this.” 


The Literary World says :— There is no question at all that ‘I Forbid the 
Banns’ is an uncommonly clever book. The subject chosen is an audacious one, 
but it is treated in a masterly manner,” 

[Second Edition this day, 


By W. H. MALLOCK. 


VERSES. In crown 8vo, buckram gilt and gilt top, 6s. 
A Large-Paper Edition, limited to 150 copies, will be issued, each copy 
numbered. Price 21s, net. 

By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


THE TRAGEDY OF IDA NOBLE. With over 


40 Full-Page and smaller Illustrations by Everard Hopkins. In crown 8yo, 
buckram gilt, 63, [This day, 


A FIFTH AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE CUCKOO IN THE NEST. By Mrs. 


OxrpHantT, With Illustrations by G. H. Edwards. In crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 6s, 
“ The most successful novel that Mrs. Oliphant has written.”"—Daily Chronicle 


By Rev. J. W. LEE, D.D. 
THE MAKING OF A MAN. 


cloth, 6s, 


The Literary World says:—"* No more notab!e book of late years......Its breadth 
of view, its reasonableness of temper, its logical acuteness, and the cultured 
grace of its style recommend it to thinkezs of all schools.”” 


SECOND AND CHEAP EDITION, 


In crown 8vo, 


THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH. By Daruzy 
Date. With Illustrations by Warren B. Davis, In crown 8vo, buckram 
gilt, 33. 6d. [This day. 


The National Observer says:—*' Darley Dale has achieved a considerable suc- 
cess. If taste, style, and humour go to the making of a good novel, then ‘ The 
Village Blacksmith’ ought to rank high.” 


SECOND AND CHEAP EDITION. 
A BRILLIANT WOMAN. By the Hon. Mrs. 
Henry CHETWryND. In crown 8yo, c oth gilt, 33. 61. [This day. 
“From the first to the last page it is well written, and worth reading,”— 
Spectator, 


HUTCHINSON and CO., Paternoster Square. 





AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 
BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIO to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERIOAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—OATALOGUES sent on application. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
Miss THACKERAY. 


By 
The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 








HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI- 

NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on MAY 30th, 31st, and JUNE 

Ist. Eleven Scholarships at least of value ranging between £80 and £20 per annum 

wil) be awarded. Chief subjects, Classics and Mathematics. Candidates must 
be under 15.—Apply to the SECRETARY, the College, Cheltenham. 


PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An Examination will take 

place at Uppingham on APRIL 5th, 6th, 7th,1893, for Six Open Scholar- 

ships, two of £70 per annum, limited to two boarding houses, two of £50 per 

annum, two of £30 per annum, each tenable at the School, Candidates under 14, 
—Applications to be made by MARCH 15th, 1893. 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL. — THREE or MORE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, of the annual value of £60, £50, and £30, will be 
offered for COMPETITION on WEDNESDAY, April 5th, and following days. 
Candidates must be under 15 years of age. The Examination will be mainly 
Classical.—For further particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 
ADLEY COLLEGE.—JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, 
1893,—T wo of £80, one of £50, and one of £40, EXAMINATION BEGINS 
JULY 12th.—For further particulars, apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley 
College, Abingdon, 


DUCATION.—Particulars as to the best University or 

_ Army Tutors, and Schools for Boys or Girls, at home or abroad, may be 
obtained (free of charge) by sending a statement of requirements to R. J. 
BEEVOR, M.A.. 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, 


DUCATIONAL HOME in connection with HIGH 

-4 SCHOOL.—Superintendence of home studies, outdoor games ; dry, health y 

neighbourhood. Reference to Head-Mistress and parents of pupils.—Apply, 
Misc E. M. SLAUGHTER, Bridge House, Sutton, Surrey. 


O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 
Fr — bed ee oh ees des oe giving full particulars and 

ms, sent gratis, e list includes Private ums, &c,—Address, Mr, G, B, 
STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Piace, Strand, W.C. hes 
































NOTICE.—In future, the InpEx to the “Spectator” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
Jrom July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 





YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions an 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and OO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


pewter ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS... 0 use ee 





1848, 


£16,060,000, 








. Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 
——~.>——__ 
OuTsIDE Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS, 









£ s.d. £8. da, 

PARC ccoceccceccsscescccccccecesscocce LO 10 Of Marrow Colemet ccccccccece 310 0 

Half-Page dadacouatene we 5 5 O| Half-Column........ .» 22@ 

Quarter-Page vicccscceeee 212 6 | Quarter-Colamn .nscesee O17 6 
ComPANIES, 

Outside Page vcccccosssreseee £14 14 0 | Inside Page .cccccssseererreeces £12 12° 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s, per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. per inch. 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s, per inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 





Terms: net. 
Terms of Subscription. 
————_- 
aie Yearly. a Quarterly. 
i stage f thi i ’ 
eg aes rh M1 8 6 usin O14 8 suse 0 7 2 


Kingdom ... “i pet “i on 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 


Chie Edi cece tte tee es BM CrrGS Sra FG 
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MUDIE’S SELECT 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the 


BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, & SPANISH BOOKS. 


LIBRARY, 


ey 


The New Volume of ‘The Story of the Nations.” 








TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books at the houses of 


Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 


N.B,—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE 


lessen the Cost of Carriage. 
LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the Leading Books of Past Frenne f are on Sale, Second-hand, at Greatly 


uced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST-FREE. 


MUDIE'S MANCHESTER 


10 to 12 BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
* Is in daily communication with this Library. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 


80 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 241 BROMPTON 
ROAD, S.W.; and 48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


per annum. 


SUBSCRIPTION, and thus 


London: 


LIBRARY, 


POLAND. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


By W. R. MORFILL, M 
Author of “ Russia,” hen” 


With Maps, Illustrations, and Index, 


[Ready, 





T. FISHER UNWIN, 


PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 








OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cata- 

logued. All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &. New choice 
Bindings for Presents, Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts, 





H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS, 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTITU. 
TIONS in AMERICA, INDIA, the COLONIES, and FOREIGN PARTS, 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works, 

Monthly Oatalogue of Second-Hand Books: Specimen No. post-free, 
LIBRARIES PUROHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 
136 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 








CCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN. 


THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 

ASSURANCE COMPANY 

HAS SINCE 1849 PAID, FOR 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
£3,200,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
W. D. MASSY, 

A. VIAN, } Secs, 





IRKBECK 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

THREE PER OENT. INT@REST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on dema id. 

TWO PER OENT. on OURRENT AOCOOUNTS, 
calculated on the minimum mouthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100. 

STOOKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 





BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


EP PrP Ss’s 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


BENGER’S FOOD 
FOR INFANTS, 
CHILDREN, & INVALIDS. 





“ Retained when all other Foods are rejected.” 
—London Medical Record, 


GOLD MEDAL, 
INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION, 


Tins, 1s, 6d., 2s. 6d., 5s., and 10s, of all Chemists, &c. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French re They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
eg on application to DUNVILLE and 00O., 
Limited, ,~ h Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand. 
London, W.0O. 











OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—SHortTNESS OF BREATH, CouGuHs, 
anv Co.tps.—Th ds of testi ials can be pro- 
duced to prove the power possessed by these correc- 
tive remedies in cases of asthma, incipient consump- 
tion, and all disorders of the chest and lungs, The 
Ointment, well rubbed upon the chest and back, 
ag ey nd the skin, is absorbed and carried direct 
the lungs, where, in immediate contact with the 
whole mass of circulating blood, it neutralises or ex- 
pels those impurities which are the foundation of 
consumption, asthma, bronchitis, pneumonia, and 
similar complaints. On the appearance of the first 
consumptive symptoms, the back and chest of the 
patient should be fomented with warm brine, dried 
with a coarse cloth, and Holloway’s Ointment then 
wellrubbedin, Its absorption will subdue advancing 
symptoms, and baffle this formidable foe, 





BANK. 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


ConTENTS FOR MARCH. 
Novres ON THE HOME-RULE BILL :— 
1, CLausE NinzE. By Frederic Harrison. 
2. Tue Murua Sargauarps. By J. E. Redmond, 


M.P. 
3. as: ne tn Croatia. By Donald Crawford, 


Poor Law ‘Rrrorm. By Rev. Samuel A. Barnett. 
Mr. FREEMAN AND THE “ QUARTERLY REVIEW.” By 


T. A Archer. 

ens “Jutius Czsar.” Ly Julia Wedg- 
wood. 

THE TEACHER’S TRAINING OF HIMSELF, By Rev. J. 
E. C. Welldon. 

THOU AKT THE Man. By Mary Steadman Aldis. 

TALKS WITH TENNYSON. By Agnes Grace Weld. 


Tue Ho.y CatTHotic OnurcH, By Rev. 
Bartlett. 

Tue Last OF THE VAMPIRES. By Phil Robinson. 

THE New Hypnotism: A REPLY. By C. Lloyd 
Tuckey, M.D. sf 

THE UNEMPLOYED AND THE LanpD. By Harold E. 
Moore. 


Tue InapEQuacy OF *“* NaTuRAL SELECTION,’’—II, 
By Herbert Spencer. 


IsBIsTER and Co., Limited, Covent Garden, W.O. 


THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
MARCH, 1893, 

THE HomeE-RvLE Buty. By Justin McCarthy, M.P., 

and Thomas Sexton, M.P. 

THE FINANCIAL CAUSES OF THE FRENCH REVOLU- 
tion. By Baron Ferdinand Rothschild, M.P. 

INACCESSIBLE VALLEYS. By Professor Alfred R. 
Wallace. 

ARCHITECTURE—A PROFESSION OR AN ART? By 
T. G. Jackson. ’ 

Tue Inner HisTorY OF THE WATERLOO CAMPAIGN. 
By Archibald Forbes. 

A Contemporary LETTER ON THE BATTLE OF WATER- 
Loo. Communicated by her Grace the Duchess of 
Leeds, 

ASPECTS OF Tennyson.—IV. THE CLASSICAL PoEMS. 
By Herbert Paul, M.P. 

Tue Disxike TO Domestic SERVICE. 
Clementina Black. 

JewisH Wit anp Humour. By the Chief Rabbi. 

HANSOMS AND THEIR Drivers, By W. H. Wilkins. 

Tue DecreEaSE OF CrImME, By Sir Edmund F. Du 
Cane, K.C.B. 

A BRiITISHER’s IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA AND 
AvustRaLasia. By the Right Hon, the Earl of 
Meath. 

THE RUPEE AND THE RvIN OF INDIA, By the Hon. 
Mr, Justice Ameer Ali, 

ALFRED DE Musset. By Leopold Katscher. 

ENLARGEMENT OF THE HovsE oF Commons, 





By Miss 


(With 


Plan and View.) By Charles Barry, F.R.S., 
F.R.LB.A, 
London: Sampson Low, Marston, and Co., Ltd, 





USE 
F R Y’S 
PURE OONOENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


Sir 0, A, Oamenon, M.D., says:—I have never 








tasted Qocoa that I like ao well,” 


Now ready. 

THE OFFICIAL YEAR-BOOK OF 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
FOR 1893. 

Demy 8vo, paper boards, 3s. ; cloth boards, 4s, 


Under the Sanction of 
The Archbishops of Canterbury, York, Armagh, and 


ublin, 
The Primus of Scotland, 
The Bishops of the English, Irish, Scottish, and 
American Churches, 
The Lower House of Convocation of the Province of 
‘anterbury, and by 
The Convocation of York. 


The Eleventh Issue of this important Work pre- 
sents an authorised and comprehensive record of the 
condition and work of the Church of England, and 
of all Churches in communion with her throughout 
the world. 

This Volume has a special interest of its own, as it 
gives a.complete statistical review of the present 

sition and work of the Church of England and 

ales, compiled from the returns furnished by the 
Parochial Clergy under the new system recently 


recommended by the Convocations of Canterbury 
and York. 
SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE, 


London: Northumberland Avenue, W.C. ; 43 Queen 
Victoria Street, E.C. Brighton: 135 North Street. 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION 
FUND. 








NEW BOOKS on PALESTINE. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s, 6d. 


HE CITY and the LAND: a Course 

of Seven Lectures on Palestine by Sir Cx. W1L- 

son, Major ConpER, Canon TrRIisTRAM, W. BESANT, 
and others, 





Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s, 


HE TELL AMARNA TABLETS. 
Translated from the Cuneiform Characters by 
Major C. R. Conver, D.C.L., LL D., &c. 


Now ready, THIRD and REVISED EDITION, 8vo, 6s. 

ETH and MOAB: a Narrative of 

the Expedition for the Sarvey of Eastern 
Palestine. By Major ConpER, D.OC.L., R.E., &c. - 
Published for the Palestine Exploration Fund by 

A. P. WATT & SON, 2 Paternoster Sq., London, E.C. 








BRAN D & Co.’s Al SAUCE, 
Sours, PRESERVED " PRO- 
VISIONS, and 





potreD MEATS. Also, 
ence of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
— SOUP, & JELLY, & other 


PECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 














11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 


DEAREST. By Mrs. 
Forrester, Author of “ Viva,” “* My Lord and 
My Lady,” &c, 3 vols. 


BETWEEN TWO OPINIONS. 


By ALGERNON GissrnG, Author of “* A Moorland 
Idy!,” “A Village Hampien,” &c. 3 vols. 


THROUGH ANOTHER 


MAN’S EYES. By Exeanor Houmes. 3 vols. 


HUGH DEYNE of PLAS- 


IDRYS. By Vere Craverine, Author of “A 
Modern Delilah,” ‘* Barcaldine,” &c, 3 vols 


IN the SUNSHINE of HER 


YOUTH. By Beatrice WuirTsy, Author of 
“The Awakening of Mary Fenwick,” &. 3 vols. 


A WOMAN in TEN 


THOUSAND. By Ferron Vance, 8 vols. 


London: HURST and BLACKETT Limited, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


BAEDEKER’S 


TOURIST GUIDE-BOOKS. 


i rous Maps, Plans, Panoramas, 
ane we fo clotk, 

LONDON and ITS ENVIRONS. 6s. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 10s. 

GREECE. 10s. | BELGIUM & HOLLAND. 6s. 

The RHINE. 7s. | NORTHERN GERMANY. 8s. 

SOUTHERN GERMANY, AUSTRIA, HUN- 
GARY, and TRANSYLVANIA. 8s. 

NORTHERN ITALY. 6s. | EASTERN ALPS. 8s. 

CENTRAL ITALY and ROME. 6s. 

SOUTHERN ITALY and SICILY. 6s. 

NORWAY and SWEDEN. 10s. 

SWITZERLAND. 8s. 

NORTHERN FRANCE. 7s. 

SOUTHERN FRANCE. Qs. 

PARIS and ITS ENVIRONS. 6s. 

LOWER EGYPT. 16s. | UPPER EGYPT. 10a. 

PALESTINE and SYRIA. 20s. 

The TRAVELLER’S MANUAL of CONVER- 
SATION in ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
and ITALIAN. 3s, 

CONVERSATION DICTIONARY in FOUR 
— English, French, German, and 

ian. 3s. 


THOROUGH GUIDE SERIES. 


Illustrated with numerous Maps and Plans. Edited 
by M. J. B. BappE ey, B.A.,and C.S. Warp, M.A. 

The ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. 5s. 

SCOTLAND. Part I. The Highlands. 7s.; 
Part II, Northern Highlands, 33,6d.; Part III, 
The Lowlands. 4s. 

NOBTH DEVON & NORTH CORNWALL. 3s. 6d. 

SOUTH DEVON and SOUTH CORNWALL. 4s. 

The PEAK DISTRICT. 3s. 

The EASTERN COUNTIES. 3s. 6d. 

N. WALES. 5s. Part I. 3s. 6d. ; Part II. 2s. 6d. 

SOUTH WALES. 3s. 6d. 

IRELAND. Part I. Northern Counties. 4s. 

IRELAND. Part II. Southern Counties. 5s. 

SURREY and SUSSEX, including TUNBRIDGE 
WELLS. 3s. 6d. 

YORKSHIRE. Part I. (East). 3s; Part II. 
(West). 33. 6d. 

ORKNEY and SHETLAND. 1s. 

MADEIRA: its Climate and Scenery. A Hand- 
book for Invalids and other Visitors. With Chap- 
ters on the Fauna, Flora, Geology, and Meteoro- 
logy. By James YaTKs JOHNSON. With Plan 
and Maps, Third Edition, 7s. 6d. 


London: DULAU and CO., Soho Square, W. 


Qocrety OF AUTHORS. 
LITERARY PROPERTY. 




















The public is urgently warned against answering 
advertisements inviting MSS. or offering to place 
MSS., without the personal recommendation of a 
friend who has experience of the advertiser or the 
advice of the Society. (By Order), G, HERBERT 
mee Secretary, 4 Portugal Street, Lincoln's 

nn, W.C. 


THIS DAY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 
AN EGYPTIAN PRINCEss. 


By her English Governess 
(Miss E. CHENNELLS). 


Being a Record of a Five Years’ Residence at the Court of Ismael Pasha Khédive. 


WITH FIVE PORTRAITS. 
Two Volumes, post 8vo, 21s. 


Sum mary OF ConTENTS.—Introduction—Arrival in Egypt—First Visit to the Pyramids—Fi isi 
the Hare m—Journey up the Nile—Return to Cairo—Whiriing Dervishes—Invitation to a Welding Owcmuie 
of Turkish Women—Story of a Pilgrimage to Mecca—Old Cairo—Marriage Contracts—Harem at Gezireh— 
Customs in the Harem—Treatment of New-born Infants—Marriage of the Princess—Ourious Superstition 
about Brides—Amusements in the Harem—Married Life in the East contrasted with that in ngland— 
Ramadan in the Harem—IIlness of the Princess—Her Death—Conclusion, 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, 


EDINBURGH and LONDON. 





At pres, in 2 vols, demy 8vo, 


EARLY CHRISTIANITY (A LITERARY HISTORY OF). 


Including the Fathers and the Chief Heretical Writers of the Ante-Nicene Period. 
For the Use of Students and General Readers. 
By CHARLES THOMAS CRUTTWELL, M.A., 
Rector of Kibworth, Leicester, and Rural Dean ; formerly Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 


Now ready, FIFTH EDITION, in large crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 


ROMAN LITERATURE (A HISTORY OF). 
From the Earliest Period to the Times of the Antonines. 


By the Rev. C. T. CRUTTWELL, M.A,, 
late Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 


** Mr. Cruttwell has done a real service to all students of the Latin language and literature...... Fall of 


good scholarship and gcod criticism.””-—Athenzum. 
“A most serviceable—indeed, indispensable—guide for the student...... The ‘ general reader’ will be both 
charmed and instructed.” —Saturday Review. 


London: CHARLES GRIFFIN and CO., Limited, Exeter Street, Strand. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


188 STRAND. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion, 











Catalogues post-free. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA, —ssict tout frie 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wee? stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
andoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne,—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—*‘Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.”’ 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &c, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A, COLICS, &c. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
Sotz Manuracturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St.,W.C. In Bottles, 1s. 14d., 2s, 9d., 4s, 6d. 


For ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &c., 
SAVORY AND MOORE’S 


DATURA TATULA. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s., and 15s, Tobacco-Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s., and 18s, For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 
2s, 6d., 5s., and 10s. Of Chemists everywhere. 

















JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL 





PARIS, 1878, ' 


The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DamreLL and UpnHam’s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tus INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 
85 Duane Street, New York; and Mxssrs. Brentano’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received, 
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FOUR NEW NOVELS. 


JUST READY. 


THROUGH THICK AND THIN. 


By MARGERY HOLLIS, 
Author of‘ Audrey,’ &c, 
In 3 vols. crown 8y0. 





NOW READY. 


THE LAST OF THE DYNMOKES. 


By CLAUDE BRAY, 
Author of **To Save Himself.’’ 
In 3 vols. crown 8yo0. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “SO NEAR AKIN.” 
IN A PROMISED LAND. 
A South African Story. 
By M. A. BENGOUGH. 


In 3 vols. crown 8yvo, 


** A striking fiction, realistic in detail and in character drawing, imaginative 
in its well-constructed plot.””-— World. 





NOW READY. 
SOME MARRIED FELLOWS. 


By the AUTHOR of “The DAILYS of SODDEN FEN,” &e. 
In 2 vols, crown 8vo, 


‘There is little to be said in the way of criticism about this novel, because it 
is one to be contemplated, not analysed ; one to be familiarly described as out-of- 
the-way. There are readers to whom the life and death of Chevington Apple- 
wood and Margaret, and the mutual mistakes of the other fellow and his wife, 
will not say anything; there are readers to whom these matters will be eloquent. 
The former will find the novel dull; the latter will regard it as something more 
and better than a novel.”’—World. 


TWO NEW EDITIONS. 


JUST READY, 


AUNT ANNE. By Mrs. Crtrrorp, Author 


of “Mrs. Keith’s Crime,” &c. Fifth Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


SIR GEORGE. By the Hon. Mrs. Hennixer, 


Author of “ Bid me Goodbye,”’ &c, In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 














Sale of between One and Two Million Copies. 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S NOVELS. 


Thirty-four Novels may now be obtained, Each in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 
scarlet cloth, 3s, 6d. At all Libraries and Booksellers’, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, W. 








G. P. PUTNAM’S’ SONS LIST. 
JOHN WYCLIF, Last of the Schoolmen 


and First of the English Reformers. By Lewis SERGEANT. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 5s.; roxburgh, 6s. 


(Vou. VII. “ Heroes oF THE Nations” SERIES.) 


NADAILLAC. The Customs and Monuments 


of Prehistoric Peoples. By the Marqu's pE NaparLiac. Translated by 
Nancy Betz (N. D'Anvers). Fully Illustrated, 8vo, 123, 6d. 


The CAMPAIGN of WATERLOO. A Military 


History. By Joun Copman Rores, With 2 Maps, 8vo, cloth extra, gilt 
top, 12s. 6d. 


An ATLAS of the CAMPAIGN of WATER- 


LOO, Containing 14 Maps and Battle Plans. Royal 4to, cloth extra, 21s. net. 


WHIST NUGGETS: Papers about Whist 


pas Players. Compiled by W. G. McGucxin. Cloth extra, gilt top, 
3. . 


Partiat List OF Contents :—Whist and Whist-Players : Abraham Hay ward— 
Modern Whist: London Quarterly Review—Thirty-nine Articles of Whist: Richard 
Irving Dunbar—Rhyming Maxims: William Pole—The Duffer’s Whist Maxims: 
** Cavendish ’’—Oards Spiritualised—Mrs, Battle’s Opinions on Whist: Charles 
Lamb—Ladies’ Whist: Spectator—A Whist Party: Philip H. Welch—A Hand 
at Cards: * G. W. P.”’—Metternich’s Whist: Chambers’s Journal. 


Herman Melville’s Works. 


AR , by arrang t with the family of the late HERMAN MELVILLE, 
of his famous Romances of the Southern Seas. Edited, with Biographical 
and Critical Introduction, by ARTHUR STEDMAN. The Series will com- 
prise 4 vols. post 8vo, cloth gilt, price 6s. per volume. 


1. TYPEE: a Real Romance|3. MOBY DICK; or, The 


of the Southern Seas, White Whale. [Newt week. 





(Ready. 
4, WHIT >_ OF, 
2 OMO0OO: a Sequel to The Sul ge it Mg 
** Typee.” (Ready. [Neat week, 


24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON; & NEW YORK. 








W. H. ALLEN AND CO,v’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


2 vols. 


The PRIVATE LIFE of an EMINENT 


POLITICIAN. Rendered into English from “La Vie Privé i 
Teissier.’ By Epouarp Rop, sv6e do Michel 
“The cleverness of the book is remarkable, its skill in developi i 
situations unquestionable, its boldness refreshing, its modernity (ale tee = 
its morals nowhere.”’—Scotsman. san 


3 vols, crown 8vo, 31s, 6d. 


The HARLEQUIN OPAL: a Romance. By 


Fereus Hume, Author of ‘‘ The Island of Fantasy,” &. [Ready March 15th, 


Demy 8vo, with Map, 852 pages, 283. 
Issued under Authority of the Secretary of State for India, 


The INDIAN EMPIRE: Its People, History 
und Products, By Sir W.W. Hustex, K.0.8.1.,0.LE., LL.D. [Nowready, 
Just published, crown 8vo, Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


IN the VINE COUNTRY. By Edith &. 
SoMERVILLE and Martin Ross, Authors of ‘Through Connemara in g 
Governess Cart,’ &c. 

“A bright and artless narrative of travel.”—Times, 

** It is quite impossible in any sort of review to give a just idea of the vivacity 
and saciness of this delightful record of unimportant travel......0ne of the most 
joyous volumes of the season,”—Daily Chronicle, 


Crown 8vo, 33. 6d. 


ORNITHOLOGY in RELATION to AGRI- 


CULTURE and HORTICULTURE. By Various Writers. Edited by 
Joun Wartsoy, F.L.S. 


‘* Will form a text-book of a reliable kind in guiding agriculturists at large in 
their dealings with their feathered friends and foes alike.” —Glasgow Herald, 
“ A good book that every agriculturist should possess.’’—Land and Water, 


Crown 8vo, with Plans, 6s. 


ESSAYS on NAVAL DEFENCE. By Vice- 


Admiral P, H, Cotoms, Autkor of ‘‘ Naval Warfare.” 

** Admiral Colomb has done the country a service in keeping it well in mind of 
its perils. Highly technical as much of his work is, we hope it will receive from 
the general reader the attention it deserves.’’— Yorkshire Post. 

“The papers may be regarded as the latest voice of science on the great and 
complex problem of naval defence.’’—Scotsman, 


NEW EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s, 


GUN, ROD, and SADDLE. By Parker 


GILmorE (“ Ubique’’), Author of “ Prairie and Forest,” &c. 
“ Teems with valuable information and pleasant narrative.”—Dai!y Telegraph, 
** The sportsman will read his pages with profit and interest.’’—Scotsman, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The STORY of a DACOITY. Nagoji, the 


Beder Naik, and the Lolapur Week. By G. H, Beruam, Indian Forest 
Department, 
NEW EDITION, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 


CHRONICLES of BUDGEPORE; or, Sketches 


of Life in Upper India. By Inrupus PRicHARD, 


London: W. H, ALLEN and CO., Limited, 13 Waterloo Place. 
Publishers to the India Office. 





THE 


NEWBERY HOUSE MAGAZINE. 


A MONTHLY REVIEW AND FAMILY MAGAZINE FOR CHURCHMEN 
AND CHURCHWOMEN, 








ILLUSTRATED. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 





ConTENTS OF THE MARCH NUMBER. 
Tue Hoty Incarnation. (Lllustrated.) | A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY SCHOOLMIS- 
By W. H. Jewitt. | TRESS. By Alice Pollard, 
SHAMANISM: THE OLDEST HEATHEN | Tue DreAM OF THE Roop, By Kath- 
Revigion. By the Rev, J. Sheep-| leen Knox. 


| 
shanks, | A Layman’s REGoLLections,  (Illus- 
Tur Great Enigma: Review. By the | trated.) By “G. W.” 


Rev. G. Holden. | RonaLy’s REVENGE. By Truda Marsh. 
THE INTERPRETATION OF T. BURNE- | C ye Wut D 7 Saw 
Jones. (Illustrated.) By the Rev. | VHIUDBEN 8 FaGESs— WHat DAISY SAW. 


Alfred Gurney. (Illustrated.) By Edith Carrington. 


TuE SLOWLY-GRINDING Mitis. Chaps, | UNDER THE BriBLE AND SUN. 
33-37. By Mrs, Linnzus Banks, Newsery Home, 


GRIFFITH FARRAN and CO., . 
NEWBERY HOUSE, 39 CHARING OROSS ROAD, LONDON. 
READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each; 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL— 


Warmest Seaside Winter Resort in England. First-class return from London 
(Waterloo) and seven days’ board, room, &., FIVE GUINEAS, until March 14th. 
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WARD, LOCK, BOWDEN & CO. 


*.* Complete Catalogue, comprising upwards of 3,000 
different Works, post-free on application. 





IMPORTANT ADDITION TO THE MINERVA LIBRARY. 


Messrs. WARD, LOCK, BOWDEN, and CO., beg to announce that 
they have just issued, price 2s.. a@ New and attractive Edition 
of the Popular Work, 


LAVENGRO: the Scholar, the Priest, the 


Gipsy. By Grorce Borrow, Anthor of “The Bible in Spain,” &c. With 
a specinJiy written and important Introduction, containing Personal 
Reminiscences and a Criticism, by THEODORE Watts. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
with either cut or uncut edges, 23, 

This New Edition of George Borrow’s remarkable work ‘ Lavengro’ con- 
taius features not to be found in any cther is:ue, First and foremost is 
a lengthy and specially written Introduction by Mr. Theodore Watts, to which 
exceptional interest attaches, not only on account of Mr. Watts’s eminence as 
poet and critic, and from his being a recognised authority upon gi psy folk-lore 
and language, but because he was Borrow’s intimate friend, and speaks from 
close and personal knowledge. His introduction may be described as a criticism 
and a reminiscence, and throws a new light upon many perplexing and hitherto 
unexplained pssages, This New Kdition of ‘ Lavengro’ also contains two 
engravings sbowing Borrow’s home at Oulton (now pulled down) as well as the 
sumwmer-house where he worked. The photograpbs from which the illustrations 
are taken are believed to be the only ones in existence, and were lent : pecially 
for this issue by the owner. 





POPULAR 


THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, neatly bound, cloth gilt. 


A STUDY in SCARLET. By A. Conan 
Dorr, Author of *‘ Micah Clarke,” “‘ The Sign of Four,” “‘ The White Com- 
pany,” &c, With 40 Illustrations by George Hutchinson, 3s, 6d. 


“Mr, Conan Doyle’s stirring story of love and revenge well deserves the honour 
of a third edition.” —Saturday Review. 

« Few things have been so good of lat3 as Mr. Conan Doyle’s ‘ Study in Scarlet.’ ” 
—Mr. ANDREW Lana in Longman’s Magazine, 


The TRAGIC COMEDIANS: a Study in a 


well-known Story. By GrorGe MeEreEpITH, Author of “The Ordeal of 
Richard Fevere},”’ ‘‘ One of Our Conquerors,” &c. Revised and Corrected by 
the Author. With an Introductory Note on Ferdinand Lassalle by Clement 
Shorter, and Phutogravure Portrait of the Author, 3s. 61, 


** One of the most brilliant of all George Meredith’s novels.’’— Speaker, 


TO LEEWARD: a Novel. By F. Marion 


Crawrorp, Author of “A Roman Singer,” &. 3s. 6d. 


“Mr, Mar‘on Crawford in his new novel ‘ To Leeward’ has achieved his greatest 
succes: ; indced, it is not too mnch to svy that this work takes a high place in 
the ranks of modern fiction.’’—Vanity Fair. 


An AMERICAN POLITICIAN: a Novel. 
¥ * ae CrawrorpD, Author of *‘Mr, Isaacs,” “ Marzio’s Crucifix, ”’” 


‘An entertaining study of phases of life and types of character, and of 
present political aspects and tendencies by a keen and thoughtful observer, whose 
every new book is sure to be welcomed and read.” 


STANDISH of STANDISH: a Story of the 
Pilgrims. By Jane G. Austin, Author of ‘‘ Nantucket Scraps,’ &c. With 
2 Dlustratious by George Hutchinson. 3s, 


“Miss Austin writes their (the pilgrims’) story as one inspired......A most 
sitisfying story, and a valuable addition to historical tiction.’’—Shefield Telegraph 


IN OLE VIRGINIA; or, ‘‘Marse Chan,” 


and other Stories. By THos. Ne~tson Pace. New Edition, with Introduc- 
bag ae T. P. O'Connor, M.P.; and Frontispiece by George Hutchinson, 
3s. 6d. 
“Pathos and humour are mingled with singular felicity......Few will read 
‘Marse Chan’ with dry eyes.”—Leeds Mercury. 





TWENTIETH EDITION, REVISED, CORRECTED, and 
ENLARGED THROUGHOUT, and BROUGHT DOWN 
to the AUTUMN of 1892. 
Medium 8vo, cloth, 18s.; half-calf, 24s, ; full or tree calf, 31s. 6d. 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF 
DATE 


2 
Comprising about 1,150 Pages, 11,000 Distinct Articles, and 
130,000 Dates and Facts, embracing the History of the 
World to the Autumn of 1892. 

From the TIMES,.—‘“ The most universal book of reference in a moderate 
compass tbat we know of in the English language.” Y . 

From the STANDARD,—“ A book of reference which nobody can dispense with.” 

From the DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* Probably no single work in the English 
language coutnins sach a mass of condensed information.” 

From the SPECTATOR.—“ So altogether indispensable that it is difficult to 
imagine at eriod when it was not in existence,” 

From LLOYD’S NEWSPAPER —* Admittedly the most useful book of 
reference ever published.” 

Prospectus, with Specimen Page, post-free on application. 





NEW WORK for the PASTRYCOOK and HOUSEWIFE. 


Crown 8vo, linen boards, bevelled, 2s, 6d. 


The ART of PASTRY-MAKING: French 


and English ; including Cake, Sweetmeats, and Fancy Biscuits. A Conci « 
Practical Guide for Confectioners, Pastrycooks, and Private Families. By 
Em1.e Herissi, late Chief Pastrycook-Confectioner, With 40 I)lustrations. 
“*M. Heriseé’s book is the most thorough on its special subject that we have 
yet se-n in English.”’—Manchester Examiner. 
“It is all that it professes to be...... Useful both to the beginner and the ex- 
perienced,’’—Bakers’ Record. 
Prospectus post-free on application, 


London: WARD, LOCK, BOWDEN & CO., Salisbury Square, E.C. 
NEW YORK, MELBOURNE, and SYDNEY, 












OSGOOD, McILVAINE & CO. 


PUBLISH THIS DAY:— 
A NEW BOOK BY UNCLE REMUS. 


UNCLE REMUS AND HIS 
FRIENDS. 


By J. C. HARRIS, Author of “A Plantation Printer.” 


Attractively Illustrated and handsomely bound, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 5s. 


ST. GEORGE MIVART. 


TYPES OF ANIMAL LIFE. 


By ST. GEORGE MIVART, 
Author of “Essays and Criticisms,” 
With One Hundred and Two Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


MASTER DON GESUALDO. 


By GIOVANNI VERGA, 
Author of ‘‘The House by the Medlar Tree.” 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s, 


NOW READY. 
GENERAL VISCOUNT WOLSELEY, K.P., &c. 


Large 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 163, 


The ARMIES of TO-DAY: a De- 


scription of the Armies of the Leading Nations at the Present Time. By 
General Viscount WoLsEtey, Brigadier-General Westey Merritt, U.S.A, 
and others. With 10. valuable and attractive Illustrations. 
NOTE.—The First Edition having been exhausted on publication, a SECOND 
EDITION has been prepared and is now ready. 





REVISED and CHEAPER EDITION. 
NOW READY, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d, 


The FRANCO-GERMAN WAR of 


1870-71. By Field-Marshal Count HetmotH Von Mourtke. Translation 

revised by ARcHIBALD Forbes. With a Map, (Uniform with “* Moltke: 

his Life and Character.”’) : 

** While the book is of great general interest, it is one which no English officer 

who is earnest in the pursuit of his profession shou!d neglect to read and to 
master.” —World. 


NOTE.—The two-volume Edition, issued at 24s., is out of print. 


London: JAMES R. OSGOOD, McILVAINE and CO., 
{5 ALBEMARLE STREET. 





F. V. WHITE AND CO’S 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


NOVELS AT ALL CIRCULATING LIBRARIES. 
I 


By Mrs. Oliphant.—The SORCERESS. 3 vols. 


Il. 
By “Rita.”—The COUNTESS PHARAMOND. A Sequel 
to ‘* Sheba.” 3 vols. (Immediately. 
It. 


By Iza Duffus Hardy.—A WOMAN’S LOYALTY. 3 vols. 





IV. 


By Dora Russell.—_The LAST SIGNAL. 3 vols. 


By Mrs. Robert Jocelyn.— ONLY a HORSE-DEALER,. 


3 vols, 





vi. 


By Mrs. Herbert Martin (Author of “ Bonnie Lesley,” &c.) 
A GIRL’S PAST. 3 vols. [Shortly. 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND BOOKSTALLS. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


By Mrs. Alexander.—FOR HIS SAKE. 
By Florence Warden.—A WILD WOOING. A New Novel. 


[Immediately, 








In Picture Boards, 2s. 


By Mrs. Edward Kennard.—_THAT PRETTY LITTLE 
HORSE-BREAKEB. (4th Edition.) [Immediately 





In Paper Covers, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


By Hawley Smart.—VANITY’S DAUGHTER. 


F. V. WHITE and CO., 31 Sonthampton Street, Strand, W.C. 
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M. TAINE. 


Y the death of M. Taine, Europe loses her greatest 
critic. That is the thought that is this week in the 
minds of most well-read and intelligent men. And yet, in 
many ways, M. Taine was a very unsatisfactory critic. 
His conclusions were, no doubt, as often right as those of 
most critics, or, indeed, more often right; but his criti- 
cal method involved a patent absurdity. It rested upon 
the supposition that the great men of letters and art are 
but the creatures of their “environment.” His theory 
was that each age has certain ruling characteristics, 
and of these characteristics the poets and artists are 
but manifestations. But these rnling characteristics 
are, again, not a matter of hap-hazard, but the result 
of the conditions that prevailed in preceding ages. That 
there is a good deal of truth in this, no one will care 
to deny. But in so far as it is true, it is of little or no use 
in the region of criticism. Of course, men are influenced by 
the spirit that is abroad in the age in which they live ; 
and, of course, that spirit is derived from somewhere. The 
genius of Shakespeare, or of Bacon, is not, however, to 
be explained solely by reference to “the ruling passion” 
of the age. There is always the “personal equation” to 
be considered, which is entirely independent of the spirit 
of the age. This personal equation becomes, too, more 
and more important as we approach the great men of 
letters. Webster, Massinger, and Ford may be dominated 
by the spirit of the age, and more or less explicable 
through it ; but, in the case of Shakespeare, the man’s own 
nature is so important, that merely to regard the spirit of 
the age helps us not atall. Ina word, the generalisation is 
often of use, but it will by no means serve as a universal 
critical solvent. As an able writer—Mr. Fraser Rae 
—has said, M. Taine considers it practicable, by duly 
estimating the forces at work in man’s environment, 
and by determining their nature and effect, “‘ to explain 
why an author, artist, or architect produced a particular 
book, painting, or edifice; why an age was distinguished 
for a particular form of literature, art, or architecture ; 
what was the mental history of past generations as 
exhibited in the writings or doings of individuals.” “In 
short,” as he says, “ M. Taine deciphers the man in the 
age and the age in the man.” It is, however, unsatisfactory 
to explain a man’s theory in words other than his own. 
We will therefore attempt to give M. Taine’s own exposi- 
tion of his views. Unfortunately, it is difficult to find a 
concise statement. The following passage, from the intro- 
duction to his “ Historical and Critical Essays,” gives, 
however, a good general impression of the attitude M. 
Taine took up :— 


“Between an elm of Versailles, a philosophical and religious 
argument of Malebranche, one of Boileau’s maxims in versifica- 
tion, one of Colbert’s laws of hypothec, an ante-room compliment 
at Marly, a sentence of Bossuet on the royalty of God, the 
distance appears infinite and impassable; there is no apparent 
connection. The facts are so dissimilar that at first sight they 
are pronounced to be what they appear, that is to say, isolated 
and separated. But the facts communicate between themselves by 
the definitions of the groups in which they are comprised, like the 
waters in a basin by the summit of the heights whence they flow. 
Each of them is an act of that ideal and general man around 
whom are grouped all the inventions and all the peculiarities of 
the epoch; the cause of each is some aptitude or inclination of 
the reigning model. The various inclinations or aptitudes of the 
central personage balance, harmonise, temper each other under 
some liking, or dominant faculty, because it is the same spirit and 
the same heart which have thought, prayed, imagined, and acted ; 
because it is the same general situation and the same innate 
nature which have fashioned and governed the separate and 
diverse works; because it is the same seal which is differently 
stamped on differing matters. None of these imprints can alter 
without leading to an alteration in the others, because if one 
change it is owing to a change in the seal.” 


This is so far-fetched and paradoxical that it is difficult to 
conceive that the man who wrote it should, in fact, have 
possessed a critical faculty of exceptional keenness. Yet 
such was the case. M. Taine had a bad theory, but that 
did not prevent him from saying very profound and true 
things about literature and history, or in any way vitiate 
the greater portion of the judgments he passed. 

It is not easy to account for the mental perversity in- 
volved in M. Taine’s theory. Possibly a Frenchman might 
explain it by saying that the author of the “Notes on 
England” destroyed the balance of his mind by studying 
English literature, and that, infected by the English spirit, 
he gave too much importance to facts. In his delightful 








descriptions of Englishmen and their ways,. M. Taine 
describes the tendency of Englishmen to desire facts at 
all costs :—“ The interior of an English head may not 
unaptly be likened to one of Murray’s ‘ Handbooks,’ which 
contains many facts and few ideas; a quantity of useful 
and precise information, short statistical abridgments, 
numerous figures, correct and detailed maps, brief and dry 
historical notices, moral and profitable counsels in the 
guise of a preface, no view of the subject as a whole, 
none of the literary graces, a simple collection of well- 
authenticated documents, a convenient memorandum for 
personal guidance during a journey.” M. Taine, it 
will be remembered, goes on to elaborate this point, 
and to instance the letters of two English brides— 
one a commonplace girl, one a psychologist—written a 
month or two after marriage. In the “delicate exami- 
nation of the conscience,” as in the “heavy descriptive 
catalogue” of the husband’s appearance, furniture and 
friends, “‘ nothing is recounted except facts; there are no 
general reflections ; in the psychological narrative, and in 
the statistical exposition, everything is documentary.” 
May it not be said that this love of facts for their own 
sake, which evidently was most attractive to M. Taine, took 
possession of him, and that he became to this extent 
Anglicised ? At the same time, enough of the French- 
man remained to make it absolutely necessary for him to 
have plenty of large generalisations. Accordingly, he was 
forced to elaborate his new critical method in order that he 
might excuse the minute details he loved,—that he might, 
in a word, *‘ wallow in facts.” He failed in his attempt 
to construct a new critical theory, because he tried to 
combine the French and English ways of looking at 
things. But in spite of this, M. Taine had an instinctive 
critical faculty of the highest order. How admirable is 
his concise statement of the difference between the 
French and the English mind conveyed by the following 
sentence :—“In general a Frenchman arrives at the 
comprehension of a thing by means of classifications and 
by the deductive method, while the Englishman does so by 
induction, by dint of concentration and remembrance, 
thanks to the clear and persistent representation of a 
quantity of separate facts, by the indefinite accumulation 
of documents, either isolated or placed in juxtaposition.” 
Equally good is the statement: “ A Frenchmen loves ideas 
in and for themselves; an Englishman employs them as 
instruments of mnemonics and prevision.” 

But though M. Taine’s French love of generalisations 
led him to produce an untenable theory of criticism, the 
love of facts he derived from his English proclivities did 
him excellent service in the field of history. His minute 
and detailed observation of the facts of the Revolution 
showed France and the world the better way in historical 
research. Instead of dogmatising about the ideas of the 

evolution, their metaphysical origin, and their effects on 

human society, he attacked the facts themselves. The 
result was, no doubt, to help on the disillusionment of the 
world in regard to the Revolution ; but that was a result in 
no sense to be regretted. The French Revolution was a 
bloody and anarchic episode, the offspring of famine, mis- 
rule, and a certain number of philosophical platitudes. No 
doubt, its practical outcome was, in very many ways, 
highly beneficial; but all that was beneficial could have 
been produced equally well by means such as prevailed in 
England in the seventeenth century. In helping us to 
bring about a saner way of regarding the French Revo- 
lution, M. Taine did a real service to history. There 
are, no doubt, such things as necessary evils, but the 
French Revolution was not one of them. 

We have neither time nor inclination to enter here upon 
M. Taine’s religious views. It is curious to point out, 
however, that the man who in later life was looked on as a 
pillar of Conservatism, was at an earlier period attacked 
and denounced by the reactionary party. When it was 
proposed that the Academy should grant his “ History 
of English Literature” a special prize, the clerical 
party were indignant, and the fiery Bishop Dupanloup 
pronounced the work “impious and immoral.” He 





opposed its receiving any reward from the Academy on 
the ground “ that its author had alleged ‘ virtue and vice 
to be products, like sugarand vitriol ;’ that he had denied 
the freedom of the will; that he had advocated pure 
fatalism, had depreciated the ecclesiastics of the Middle 
Ages, had eulogised the Puritans, had pointedly com- 
mended the English Prayer Book, and had shown himself 
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a sceptic in philosophy and a heretic in religion.” This 
indictment, which, by reason of its comprehensiveness, re- 
minds one of Lord Coke’s denunciation of a witness for 
having shown himself to be “both an Atheist and a 
Papist,” had the desired effect, and it was not for many 
years that M. Taine received his due recognition at the 
hands of the Academy. Taine, in truth, was neither 
Atheist nor Materialist. The magnificent passage which 


closes his “ Philosophes Francais au X1X. Sitcle,” shows: 


that, though he may have praised the Book of Common 
Prayer—apparently an act well-nigh atheistical—he kept 
clear of the doctrines of Materialism. This passage we 
will quote as it stands. To translate would be to spoil 
the dignity and majesty of phrase in which the thought is 
clothed :— 

“ Au supréme sommet des choses se prononce l’axiome éternel, 
et le retentissement prolongé de cette formule créatrice, compose, 
par ses ondulations inépuisables, ’immensité de l’Univers. Toute 
forme, tout changement, toute idée est un de ses actes. Elle sub- 
siste en toute chose, et elle n’est bornée par aucune chose: il n’est 
rien qu’elle n’exprime, et rien ne l’exprime toute entiére. Elle 
remplit le temps et l'espace, et reste au-dessus du temps et de 
Vespace. Aucun nom ne lexprime, et quand se dévoile sa face 
sereine et sublime, il n’est point d'esprit d’homme qui ne ploie 
consterné d’admiration et @horreur. Au méme instant cet esprit 
se reldve, il oublie sa mortalité et sa petitesse, il jouit par sym- 
pathie de cette infinité qu’il pense, et participe 4 sa grandeur.” 
That is a noble and sane expression of those agitating 
thoughts and intuitions which every human mind at some 
time or other experiences. Tennyson put one side of them 
with exquisite beauty in “ Vastness,” but hardly so coura- 
geously and consolingly. How infinitely better and worthier 
are Taine’s fearless yet reverential words than Amiel’s 
frightened wail, “ Like Buddha, I feel the great wheel 
turning, the wheel of universal illusion, and the dumb 
stupor which enwraps me is full of anguish.” 


THE NEW CHURCH PATRONAGE BILL. 


‘on new Church Patronage Bill is a very modest 

measure compared with some of its predecessors. 
Episcopal legislators have learnt something from their 
past failures. They have come to see that if they want 
to get anything at all, they must be content with 
getting only a little. The one chance cf carrying a 
Bill dealing with Church matters is to limit it to the 
removal of universally recognised abuses. The difficulty 
in the way of doing this is that, when an abuse is univer- 
sally recognised, nobody seems to care much about 
abolishing it. The abuses that arouse strong feeling are 
those that are only recognised by a minority. Something 
of a missionary spirit is then enlisted on behalf of their 
removal. A crusade has to be preached, and for that purpose 
recruits are never hard to find. But when nobody has to be 
convinced, when no resistance has to be overcome, when 
only the dull work of embodying commonplace principles 
in a commonplace Bill remains to be done, enthusiasm is 
very apt to languish. We suspect that this will prove true 
of the Church Patronage Bill. If it proposed to give the 
patronage of livings to the parishioners, or to the County 
Councils, there would be some ardent souls interested in 
its success. But when it leaves patronage in the hands 
that now possess it, and only aims at ensuring that they 
shall use it in a proper way, these same ardent souls would 
hold themselves degraded by feeling so much as a wish 
that it should pass. It is all the more necessary, there- 
fore, that those who are content to remove proved evils 
without wandering off after fancied goods, should do what 
they can to get the Bill through. It will have no friends 
among enthusiasts ; let it at least find some among practical 
people. 

What are the real objections to the existing system of 
private patronage? None, we should say, to the system 
considered in itself; two very serious ones to the system 
considered in its working. The present variety of patrons 
has the very real advantage of giving every school in 
the Church a chance of making its influence felt. Official 
patronage, whether it be that of the Crown or of the 
Bishops, has a natural tendency to run in grooves. 
A Minister or a Bishop acts, for the most part, under a 
constant pressure of public opinion; and public opinion 
ordinarily dislikes extremes. The appointment to a 
vacant benefice that gives most general satisfaction 
is that of a safe man,—a man who has managed 
to keep in fairly well -with all parties. We do not 
say that these are not the best men to hold the majority 





of livings; but we should be very sorry to see Church 
appointments entirely confined to them. So long as private 
patronage exists, they never can be so confined. There 
will always be patrons of distinct and even eccentric 
opinions, and they will naturally seek out presentees like. 
minded with themselves. Of course, this will not always 
be a benefit to the Church. There are opinions which 
come within the limits of permissible theological variation 
in the Church of England, yet might well be left un- 
represented among the clergy. But we have to weigh the 
good against the evil, and to remember how much the 
Church would suffer if only popular views could gain 
recognition. But for Sir .Wi'liam Heathcote, Keble 
might have remained unbeneficed as he did remain unpro- 
moted. Still, when everything that can be said on behalf 
of the theory of private patronage has been admitted, two 
conspicuous vices in the system as we know it remain 
without excuse. There is the scandal of sales, which aie 
in fact simoniacal, whatever they may be in appearance; 
there is the scandal of unfit presentees, whom the Bishop 
cannot refuse to institute. The Church Patronage Bill 
deals with these two evils, and deals with them effectually. 
Having done this, it wisely stops. It does not seek to 
prohibit sales of advowsons where it is the general right 
of presentation that is dealt with. It does not seek to 
lessen the number of livings in private patronage, or to 
define who is best qualified to possess the right of pre- 
sentation to them, or to subject that right to any limitations 
other than such as are required to keep out unfit presentees. 

Simoniacal sales commonly take the form of a sale of the 
next presentation. If the Bill becomes law, the sale of the 
next presentations will come to an end, since every ‘transfer 
of a right of patronage” will then be taken to transfer the 
entirety of that right. A vendor selling and a purchaser 
buying an advowson, must sell and buy the whole right of 
presentation, not the right of presentation on the next or 
any other avoidance. Nor will it be possible for A to 
make a colourable sale of the advowson to B on the 
understanding that B shall resell it to him after the 
next presentation has been made. The Bill provides 
that it shall not be lawful for the purchaser to resell the 
right of patronage until there have been two avoidances, 
and the benefice is full for the third time. If, therefore, 
A sells the advowson to B, and B presents C to the living, 
B cannot sell the advowson again until he has presented 
D and E in succession to C. Against one very common 
variety of the traffic in next presentations, a special safe- 
guard is introduced in the shape of a provision that no 
patron shall present himself on the avoidance of the bene- 
fice following his purchase of the advowson. It may be 
too much to say that these provisions will make simoniacal 
sales of advowsons impossible; but they will, at least, 
make them so difficult as to come to much the same 
thing. 

The presentation of unfit persons is guarded against in 
the first instance by compelling the presentee to make a 
statutory declaration of all “ benefices, offices, and employ- 
ments” held by him since his ordination as a deacon. In 
this way the Bishop will be able to trace the presentee’s 
whole ecclesiastical career, and to make such inquiries as 
he thinks necessary into his conduct, whether as curate or 
incumbent. In the next place, the presentee’s testimonial, 
signed by three beneficed clergymen, must in future be 
countersigned by the Bishop of the diocese in which each of 
the three is beneficed. It is obvious that this provision will 
make men shy of signing testimonials in favour of men 
about whom they know either too little or too much. They 
will know that their own Bishop will have to countersign 
their testimonial, and so will have the opportunity of 
neutralising it by the qualifications he may choose to 
add to his signature. A further safeguard is pro- 
vided by a clause which interposes a clear month 
between notice of the presentation being sent to the 
Churchwardens and institution, and during that interval 
allows any parishioner to object to the institution on any 
grounds which are specified in the Bill as justifying refusal 
to institute on the part of the Bishop. These are that the 
presentee has been less than a year in priest’s orders, or 
that he is unfitted for the discharge of his duty as incum- 
bent by infirmity of body or mind or purse—the latter 
including bankruptcy, insolvency, and composition with 
creditors—by misconduct in a previous benefice, or by evil 
or scandalous life. Upon any one of these grounds, the 
Bishop may refuse institution either of his own motion, or 
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sayings, as “ the rewards of God are states, they are not 
decorations” (p. 57), and “the man who would be a hero in 
other days than his own, has not even the making of a hero 
in him” (p. 60). 

The next two sermons are on the twenty-third Psalm, the 
first giving an excellent explanation of the relationship 
between the Old Testament and the New, and the second 
giving an exposition of the Psalm itself, which is altogether 
admirable. We quite sympathise with Dr. Fairbairn’s pro- 
test against the ‘loathsome lusciousness ” of so many modern 
hymns. There are also sermons on “ Nature and Faith in the 
Presence of Death,” on “Life in Secular Retrospect and in 
Spiritual Prospect,” and on “ Watchfulness,” all of which 
are not only thoughtful in themselves, but are also—which is 
much better—provocative of thought in those who read them. 
That on “ Watchfulness” is addressed to young men, and is 
full of the most elevating and stimulating counsel. The 
warning that “we are becoming too collective, and need to 
return to the old strong individualism,” is much called for in 
these days. 

The third part of the book—called “Pulpit Discussions,” 
for some reason which is not very evident—consists of four 
sermons on “The Christian Ideal of Religion,” “ Religion 
and Conduct,” “Good and Evil at the Hand of God,” and 
“ Providence and Prayer,” which are all marked by the same 
characteristics,—depth of thought, tenderness of feeling, and 
chasteness—sometimes rising to eloqguence—of expression. 
There is a discussion (p. 170) on the meaning of the word 
“yeligion,” which claims particular attention. In these 
sermons many of the most difficult problems—as the relation 
of morality to religion, the justification of evil, and the 
efficacy of prayer—are treated with an ability and delicacy 
which must give help, of some sort or other, to every serious 
inquirer. On the whole, we can heartily commend this book. 
It should find many readers, for, in spite of the common talk, 
most people of intelligence like to read good sermons. That 
Dr. Fairbairn’s sermons are so appreciated is shown by the 
fact that he alone, in this series, is honoured by a second 
volume. Perhaps he will accept a suggestion from us, and let 
his next volume consist of sermons all bearing upon one great 
subject. In these days, the problems of religion require some- 
thing more than that scrappy treatment which is alone possible 
in the narrow compass of one or two sermons. 





SAVAGE ISLES AND SETTLED LANDS.* 

Mr. BapEN-PowrELL is a Guardsman, who went out to 
Queensland as Aide-de-Camp to Sir Anthony Musgrave, and 
remained in the same capacity two years more under Sir 
Henry Norman. Mr. Baden-Powell probably has a con- 
siderable knowledge of the part of Australia he has lived 
in. As, however, he writes upon this topic with official 
reserve, his early chapters, including the voyage out, are 
little better than book-making; and the most instructive 
passage to be found in them is the pithy sentence in which 
he gives his opinion on Australia as a field for the emigrant. 
“The labouring man will find it a paradise; the professional 
man will find his profession over-stocked; and the man with 
money to invest will probably be ruined.” The only qualifi- 
cation to make to this estimate is that, in times of financial 
collapse like the present, even the labouring man will 
do well to eschew Australia, if he is not certain of 
employment. Happily, Mr. Baden-Powell has visited other 
parts of the world besides Australia; and his book is 
decidedly justified by the chapters on New Guinea, on 
Batavia, and on some of the islands in the Pacific. These 
topics involve a good deal that concerns the dealings of White 
men as settlers and as employers of labour, with the native 
races of the Pacific. Perhaps it adds to the value of Mr. 
Baden-Powell’s criticism, that he has no theory on these sub- 
jects, and simply describes what he has seen, or reports what 
he has heard. 

New Guinea has dropped a good deal out of notice since 
Lord Derby arranged the partition of the Eastern two-thirds 
with Germany. Perhaps it is safe to say that both Germany 
and Australia have seen cause to be supremely discontented 
with their acquisitions; and that neither is at this moment 
envious of the other. The climate of the parts near the sea- 
coast is now known to be one of the worst in the world; 
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so that scarcely one European going there escapes fever 
in a very bad form. Gold has not been discovered in 
paying quantities; the natives attack parties that are 
sent up the rivers for timber-cutting; and the country is 
so well peopled that it is not easy to acquire land at all, let 
alone cheaply. The actual White residents of English New 
Guinea are the Governor and his staff, half-a-dozen mis- 
sionaries, and a few small traders with the crews they employ. 
Of course, under these circumstances, the real work of the 
Executive is to maintain order, and cultivate friendly relations 
between the Whites and the Papuans. Mr. Baden-Powell 
speaks highly—and, we believe, not at all too highly—of the 
qualifications of the present Governor, Sir William McGregor. 
He enjoys the singular advantage of being fever-proof, and 
of retaining his full powers of mind and body, amid swamps 
and under a tropical sun. He is a gentleman of very various 
accomplishments; possesses tact and energy, and has, we 
believe, the full wish to be humane and considerate. We 
qualify this last praise, because an account Mr. Baden-Powell 
gives of an expedition to punish an offending tribe, sug- 
gests that even Sir W. McGregor has been a little affected 
by his surroundings. It was undoubtedly necessary to execute 
justice in this instance. A party of sea-coast natives had 
boarded a ketch run on shore by a drunken captain; had 
killed the owner, and handled the crew roughly; and had 
then looted the cargo, and sunk the vessel. There was 
no pretence of any provocation given by the sufferers. 
Nevertheless, it is difficult to hold that Sir William was 
justified in calling another tribe of savages to his aid. 
They were not needed, and were not even of any use as 
warriors. As soon as they landed, they scattered, and plun- 
dered the villages, which were fortunately abandoned by the 
inhabitants, and Sir William very soon found it desirable to 
send his unruly allies back to their homes. Though his re- 
maining force of Europeans and such natives as could be 
kept under control was small, it was amply sufficient for his 
purposes, as the Papuans did not dare to face guns. Indeed, 
so timid were they in this district that on one occasion, when 
the sentry went to sleep, the English found in the morning that 
the natives had been close to their camp during the night, but 
had not ventured to attack them. The final result of several 
weeks’ warfare was that one murderer was killed in trying to 
escape, another made prisoner, and at the time Mr. Baden- 
Powell left, Sir William held a number of influential hostages 
to secure the surrender of the third. He had, however, again 
had recourse to native allies, one of whom was taken and 
eaten by the enemy. The guilty tribe must have lost nearly 
twenty men altogether, had seen their villages sacked and had 
suffered a good deal from starvation, when they were driven 
into the hills. It cannot be said that the punishment was too 
severe, as they refused to surrender the criminals; but the 
employment of savage allies seems indefensible, especially 
when their mode of procedure had been once tested. 

Tt is difficult even to conjecture what the fate of New 
Guinea will be. The best hope of the people is at this moment 
in the missionaries, who, holding their lives in their hands, are 
making decided, progress, and have formed small congrega- 
tions in some parts. The trader is a very doubtful advantage 
in lands where the articles most in request are muskets 
and gin. The Papuan has, however, one advantage in the 
struggle for existence. More intelligent and more civilised 
than the Australian native, he knows how to cultivate the 
ground, and is thus formidable from his numbers; more un- 
tamable than the Kanaka, he will not endure to labour as a 
field-hand for an employer. Mr. Baden-Powell says in one 
passage that the Kanakas in Queensland have, on the whole; 
a good time :— Doubtless, once, this getting labour from the 
islands was a species of kidnapping and slavery; but now it 
is carefully regulated, and the men are taught a great deal 
when they come to Queensland,” &c. We believe it is true 
that the Kanakas, once settled on a Queensland plantation, 
are well cared for. The Jaw and public opinion protect them ; 
the Government inspection is a reality; and the liability of 
the men to sicken and die if they are very badly handled, is 
some protection to them. Moreover, the curious fact that White 
labourers will and do work freely by the side of Kanakas, 
makes it certain that any flagrant outrage upon humanity will 
be reported. To say, however, that any possible regulations 
will make the labour-traffic anything better than kidnapping 
is, as Mr. Baden-Powell ought to know, a mistake. The 
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captains and crews of labour-ships are not averagely good 
men, for decent men will not engage in such traffic; the in- 
terpreter is very much at the captain’s mercy; and, as many 
hundred dialects are spoken in the Pacific, it is a complete 
chance if the interpreter’s qualifications are more than 
nominal. In the best cases, the labourers engaged have been 
sold by their chief; in the worst, they have been captured by 
fraud or violence. It is always part of the covenant that 
they shall be returned to their homes; but this is hardly ever 
done, as it would be too tedious for a vessel taking them back 
to find out every man’s island. A Kanaka, landed ona strange 
coast, is likely to be murdered, if he cannot take the initiative 
by aid of the cheap musket he invariably takes with him from 
Queensland. Lastly—though this is a minor point—it must 
be remembered that the Kanaka labourer has never been paid 
market wages. Originally he received about a day’s pay for 
a week’s work, and when the Queensland Government insisted 
on having this rate raised, the planters, in many instances, 
found that it was impossible to continue operations. 

It is very unfortunate that the Kanaka race, which has 
such wonderful aptitude for civilisation, and for which 
Europeans generally have a feeling of kindness and almost 
of respect, is not able to hold its own, even in parts where it 
is strong enough to defy the labour-traffic. Tonga is peopled 
by what Mr. Baden-Powell considers the highest variety, and 
its King so completely regards himself as part of the European 
brotherhood, that he thought it necessary to issue a proclama- 
tion of neutrality at the time of the Franco-Prussian war. It 
has churches, plantations, shops, Government offices,—in a 
word, all the externals of a radimentary settlement by the higher 
races. Nevertheless, it seems impossible to suppose that it 
will fare better than Hawaii, where, under the best possible 
there are fashions in employment, resulting in over-competi- 
tion for the posts liked best by the semi-educated. To relieve 
congestion in relation to these and to feed up the starved ser- 
vices, are matters in which the better knowledge of the educated 
may well be at the service of those whom in early days, by 
friendship and sympathy, they may influence. But in disposing 
the young to choose their trades or professions, it is again 
most desirable that, as was said by several speakers, the edu- 
cated women should endeavour really to understand the con- 
ditions of employment, not to rush into theoretical abuse of 
imaginary grievances, but, understanding the technical terms 
and practical workings of their subject, quietly to exercise in- 
fluence upon those who employ and those who are employed. 
The importance of having women inspectors of all places in 
which women and girls spend their lives, of lady guardians 
where so many paupers are women, of consulting women on 
legislative questions affecting women, almost seems a truism. 
But the truism needs constant repetition. Trained women 
have not been available in great numbers, even if allowed to 
work. It is a good sign that so much was said about “cultivating 
the cultivators,” and that the sense of the meeting seems to 
have checked wild statements whenever possible, and that, 
too, in no discourteous fashion. The need for good manners, 
the desirability of being sensible, the importance of culti- 
vating humorous views and pleasant appearances, of being 
accurate, and of being responsible, as men are responsible, for 
public statements, does certainly seem to be more habitually 
recognised. Perhaps it is that the practica] subjects brought 
out the ideas of more womanly women than any merely 
political cause has been able to elicit. No one could say that 
the women discussed any point out of their own province. 
The report from this point of view is distinctly interesting. 
Though there is a certain want of finish in the way it is put 
together, both as type and as matter it is readable in all 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


~~ 


The contents of the March number of the Atlantic Monthly— 
which, as has been said here before, only requires to be illustrated 
to be quite on a platform of equality with its well-known Trans- 
atlantic rivals—are exceptionally varied and interesting. Among 
the general articles, a very high place ought to be given to Sir 
Edward Strachey’s ‘paper on Persian poetry. Instead of being 
a piece of dry criticism, it takes the form of such a dialogue 
as used to be popular with Bulwer-Lytton in his ‘ Caxtons” 
days. But, although it contains a great deal of sound learning 
pleasantly put, it has absolutely nothing of the character of 


‘average of style and of variety generally sustained in it. 








Caxtonian tinsel about it. An agreeably written paper ig 
“Random Reminiscences of Emerson,” by William Harry Fur. 
ness, and in “Admiral the Earl of St. Vincent,’ Commander 
Mahan does full justice to the great sailor whose fame was over- 
shadowed by that of Nelson, although he was a man of equal 
resolution and of higher character. Among other articles that 
deserve to be singled out for favourable mention, are “ Pay} 
Heyse,” “Pagan and Christian Rome,” and a sketch of the 
Verneys, under the title of “An English Family in the Seven- 
teenth Century.” 

The miscellaneous articles in the March number of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine are considerably above even the high 
It is 
a far cry from Mr. C. Parkinson’s “ Adders or Vipers” to Mr. 
Owen Ross’s “ A Cure for London Fogs ”—which cure is the crea- 
tion of “such upward currents of ventilation as would be produced 
by a number of air-propellers or ventilating-fans, placed in succes- 
sion along certain routes.” It is an equally far cry from a paper by 
Mr. Edmund B. V. Christian on “‘ The Advertiser’s Shakespeare’ ” 
—that there should be such a possibility is surely a sinister sign 
of the times—to Mr. Thomas H. B. Graham’s admirable his- ° 
torical description of “The Great Forest of Sussex.” “A 
Disturber in Carglen Church” is a fairly good piece of Scotch 
description—description of character, no less than of scenery— 
of the kind that Mr. J. M. Barrie has made us familiar with. Mr. 
Gordon is true to nature and to Scotland, but this story is some- 
what too involved, and, although very interesting and (at the close) 
very amusing, drags almost fatally. “The Master of the ‘ Chryso- 
lite’”’ is a strong but unpleasant story of a dying act of self- 
sacrifice on the part of a sea-captain who, like his employers, is 
a pirate,—though of the modern type. 

There is a great deal of variety in the contents of the Girl’s Own 
Paper, and the teaching by example, in the shape of the stories, is 
always of the soundest. In the March number, moreover, there 
are some really good papers, such as “ Hungarian Embroidery ” 
and “ The Artistic Life of Louisa Pyne.” But there isa tendency, 
and apparently an increasing tendency, to what can only be styled 
dowdiness of style. In this case,—verb. sap. 

One of the most curious magazines of the day is surely the 
Globe Quarterly Review of Literature, Society, Religion, Art, and 
Politics. _It is published in Chicago, and is conducted and 
apparently, also, is mainly written by Mr. W. H. Thorne, an 
eccentric, energetic, and versatile writer, who has, we learn 
from himself, recently “verted” to Roman Catholicism. Here, 
among other things, he criticises Tennyson, Whittier, and Inger- 
solly, discovers Whitman to be “a humbug,” and gives a study 
of eminent faces in which there is not a little truth put in a 
harum-scarum way. Altogether, this magazine is a sign of the 
times in America, and is in parts provokingly readable. 

By far the most remarkable paper in the Quiver is one 
of the “interview” sort, styled “A Day with ‘A. K. H. B.,’” 
—certainly a very remarkable paper to appear in such a 
magazine. In it the well-known writer says a great deal about 
himself in a free and open way, and also—which is, perhaps, 
more to the point—about the old and interesting town of St. 
Andrews. All that need further be said of this number of the 
Quiver is that the serial stories are remarkably good, and that, of 
the miscellaneous articles, “Colonel Kit,’ a story of a London 
Arab, and Mr. Edward Bradbury’s “ Buxton, Old and New,” are 
deserving of a careful reading for their dissimilar excellence. 

The Bookman continues, to say the least of it, to sustain its 
reputation as a mélange of criticism, gossip, and original articles 
on writers and books. The best of the contents of the March 
number are, perhaps, “ New Writers”—including Miss Jane Bar- 
low, Mrs. Steel, Mrs. Pinsent, and Miss Margaret Fletcher—and 
“Count Robert of Paris,” an interesting little bit of fresh criti- 
cism by Professor W. M. Ramsay. “The Apprenticeship of 
Robert Louis Stevenson ” is the most ambitious paper in this 
number; but it strikes us that the gold-leaf in it is beaten out 
very thin indeed. 

The Positivist Review (Reeves and Turner), which is edited by 
Mr. Beesly, and of which the third number is now published, 
will probably be found of interest, solely on account of its giving 
the opinions of eminent Positivists on leading questions, and in 
a handier form than in that of a newspaper report. Thus the 
March number gives Mr. Harrison’s views of “ Positivists and 
Parties,” and Mr. Beesly’s on “ A Second Chamber.” 

The Journal of Education is one of those magazines whose annals 
may be described as dull, because it simply holds on the even 
tenor of its way. It is full of reliable information, and, on the 
whole, of judicious advice. The March number contains, among 
other papers, an excellent and practical one on “ School Libraries,” 
and the first of two on “Higher Education in Germany and the 
Crowding of the Professions.” 





